























CLUTCH BEARINGS 
SHOT ! — JOB’'LL RUN 
YOU ABOUT $17 5° 
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HOW DID ALL THIS 
GREASE GET ON 
MY CLOTHES ? 





Why clutches wear out. In some 
cars, a light lubricant invariably 
brings trouble. In others it’s just 
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INYO) ULS You caN PReveNT 


Tires often wear out thousands 
of miles before they should be- 
cause of either over-inflation or 
under-inflation. A Shellubrica- 
tion job includes inspection and 
proper inflation of all tires. 









the reverse—and a heavy grease Grease ever work its way up the steering column and drip into your 
causes the clutch to slip. Excess- lap? This will happen if too powerful a grease “gun” has been used. In 
ive wear results. SHELLUBRI- Shellubrication, there is a “gun” that is correctly powered for your 
CATION assures you the proper steering mechanism...and other “guns” that are specially designed for 
lubricant for your type of clutch. other vital points on your car. Eight different types of “guns” are used. 


28 car manufacturers approve new 
“fool-proof” lubrication method 










General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, 
Studebaker, Nash...28 U.S. car 
makers have investigated and ap- 
proved Shell’s method of lubrication. 


There is no guesswork in Shellub- 
rication. Every 
Shell man, well 
trained as he is, 
is required to 
follow a chart 
of your car, 
step by step. 


And every 
move he makes 


is plotted on the patented Shellubri- 
cation receipt, a copy of which goes 
to you. 


Another thing you'll like are the 
free extra services. Loose fender and 
bumper nuts are tightened. Battery 
is checked. Windows are cleaned. 
The outside of the car is wiped off. 
And the inside is vacuumed or care- 
fully brushed out. 


Isn’t this new, more complete kind 
of car upkeep just what you’ve been 
looking for? Ask about it at your 
neighborhood Shell station today. 
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Internationally famous Supervising Chef of the 


Southern Pacific reveals some cooking secrets 


Most cuers wear white caps, but Paul Reiss 
wears a black silk skull cap, which in the world 
of catering means chef par excellence. 

In England, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Egypt, Turkey and Australia, guests of great 
hotels acclaimed his skill. And now he plans 
the menus for all of Southern Pacific’s dining 
cars and restaurants. 

Here are some of his cooking secrets: 

IN MAKING an omelet, don’t salt eggs be- 
fore beating, or they will be watery and the 
omelet will stick. 

COOK mutton so it will taste like venison? 
Here’s the way. Skin the mutton, lard it as you 
would venison, rub it lightly with ground gin- 
ger and pepper and coat it with French mus- 
tard. Let marinate from three to four hours 
and then roast. 

DON’T be afraid to baste a roast. Excellence 
and flavor depend upon the amount of basting. 

DON’T salt liver before frying. Salt it after- 


wards, for salt causes liver in hot fat to shrivel 
and toughen. 

IN BOILING green vegetables, don’t add salt 
orcover with lidif you wishtoretain their color. 

DON’T put the soup meat on the fire in hot 
water. Use cold water, with a little salt to ex- 
tract the nutriment. 

Many other helpful hints, plus recipes for 101 
delicious dishes served in Southern Pacific 
dining cars are contained in a booklet which 
will be sent free to any reader of SuNsET Mac- 
AZINE who writes Harry Butler, Dept. SU-1, 
65 Market Street, San Francisco. 


"5 and 10” Food Service 
Southern Pacific’s newest money-saving inno- 
vation is the Tray Service in coaches, chair cars 
and tourist sleeping cars on our through trains. 
Coffee and milk are 5?, sandwiches 10, dough- 
nuts 109, etc. 

In our spotless dining cars, delicious lunch- 
eons and dinners cost as little as 80¢. 


Next time, try the train 


Southern Pacific 
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Triple-Sealed 
Hydraulie Brakes 


Smooth and sure in any weather 


Enclosed Knee-Action 
For safety and comfort on any road 


“Turret-Top” Fisher Bedies 


The smartest, safest bodies built today 


Level Floors— Front and 
Rear — Foot room for all 


Most Economical Car 
of its Class 





BEAUTIFY, 





WHEELS 


Illustrated above, the 1936 Pontiac De Luxe Eight Coupe, $730* 


B Look it over and you'll agree. There isn’t another 

g low-priced car with that same custom-built appear- 

ga THe ance. There isn’t another car at any price with that 

smart Silver Streak. Pontiac is different. Pontiac is 

lh} distinctive. Pontiac provides the only new note in 
motor car styling that America has seen in years. 

" And that’s not all. Pontiac is also the most economi- 

that a low-price Car cal car in its class, and a marvel of dependability! 


You simply can’t do better than a Pontiac—for dis- 
py 


has never known before _ tinction, for thrift, for reliability, and above all for 


value. Because Pontiac is America’s lowest-priced fine car 
—actually costing just a few dollars more than the 


EW cars are out of the showrooms and on the lowest-priced cars on the market today. 


highways. America has had a curbside view of ‘ 
them all. And America’s opinion is stronger than ever PONTIAC *O1D 
— Pontiac is the most beautiful thing on wheels. 
*List prices at Pontiac, Mich., begin at $615 for the Six and $730 for the Eight (subject to change without notice). 
Safety plate glass standard on De Luxe Six and Eight. Standard group of accessories extra, A General Motors Value. 


All Pontiac cars can be bought on the G. M. A. C’s. 6% plan which greatly reduces the cost of buying on time. 





Photograph by Edmond Du Perrier 





SprEAD out before us, clean and 
fresh as mountain meadow newly coated 
with snow, lie the 366 pages of the 
1936 calendar. Their unmarked white- 
ness draws us irresistibly, just as the 
gleaming expanse of snow draws rab- 
bits and children to mar its unbroken 
surface with tracks and patterns. Shall 
our course through the coming days be 
marked by aimless tracks or definite 
pattern? The answer lies at least par- 
tially within our own control. 

The closing of one year and begin- 
ning of another brings inevitably a 
consideration of financial affairs. What 
progress shall we make in that line in 
the coming months? Whether our actual 
income can be increased may or may 
not lie within our own control. But 
whatever the income, high or not so 
high, its value in terms of buying power 
and real returns can be increased or 
diminished by the skill or the incom- 
petence with which we handle that in- 
come. 

Back in the years when speculation 
was in high fashion, the words “‘sav- 
ing” and “thrift” fell into disrepute. 
Forgetting that it merely means setting 
something aside for later use, saving 
was confused with miserly hoarding, 
while thrift was deemed strictly a peas- 
ant virtue, to be artfully concealed if 
one happened to be afflicted with it. 
Happily, our reason has been restored 
by the cure we have been forced to 
take, and we are coming to a new and 
clearer picture of family finance. 

Thrift simply means controlled spend- 


Sunset 


Wingéd feet must come to earth 

And striving man find rest: 

The sunset gives that promise 

In the long glide from the crest; 

Pausing, then, we sense a passion 

Grander than our mortal bliss: 

Watching the mountain lift its 
bosom 

To the sun’s last radiant kiss. 


—EDMOND Du PERRIER. 





SUNSET GOLD 


ing. As a matter of fact, the thrifty per- 
son invariably has money to spend for 
what he wants, while the thoughtless 
spender must forego many a luxury or 
pleasure he really desires, because he 
is short of money. Saving, in the best 
sense, is purposeful, not fearful. Saving, 
in one dependable form or another— 
insurance, bonds, savings bank deposits, 
and the like—is well worth while, when 
its purpose is the accumulation of capi- 
tal for investment. With a back log of 
savings, one can borrow money to carry 
out a sound idea—to start a business 
in which one has not only faith but 
ability and judgment that will contrib- 
ute to its success; to buy machinery or 
equipment or to hire more help, in 
order to expand one’s business and thus 
increase his income. Saving, like other 
forms of self-discipline, eventually sets 
one free. 

Only a miser values money for its 
own sake. The rest of us know that it 
is merely a symbol, and as such is good 
only by virtue of what it will buy, what 
it will do for ourselves and others. It 
isn't materialistic to want and appre- 
ciate things that bring leisure, beauty, 
lasting comfort into our lives. A home 
that every member of the family uses 
and enjoys to the fullest; mechanical 
equipment behind the scenes providing 
warmth and comfort; appliances that 
are used with quiet pride and pleasure; 
furnishings that are beautiful in color 
and line; an automobile that takes the 
family in safe and carefree comfort on 
joyous week-end and vacation trips— 





all these things money will buy to serve 
as a background, a setting, a means to 
the end of more abundant living. There 
it stops. It can not buy the abundant 
life itself. That we must build as we 
go along, recognizing that possessions 
—even such possessions as houses, fur- 
niture, equipment—are after all merely 
tools with which we may help to shape 
our real lives. 


Wit at do we want to achieve, 
financially and otherwise, in the new 
year before us? That we must visualize 
as specifically as possible before we can 
sensibly decide the direction we should 
like to take across the snowy mountain 
meadows of 1936. Having decided on 
an objective, we shall be much more 
likely to reach it than if we merely start 
off haphazard across the plain; in the 
latter case we shall find ourselves travel- 
ing in futile circles, as persons lost on 
the desert or in the woods invariably 
do. True, even on the straight path 
there will be hidden snags to trip and 
hinder us; there will be logs and boul- 
ders and breath-taking precipices forc- 
ing us to detour and change our course 
from time to time. But through the 
year, if the days are to mark progress 
rather than the passing of time, our 
trail will lead us not merely to the ac- 
cumulation of more money and the pos- 
session of more and better things than 
we have today, but to the more abun- 
dant life toward which we are ever 
striving —GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN. 
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FRANCIS FARQUHAR 
COLLECTS 
MOUNTAIN PEAKS 


Another Hobby Story 
by WILBUR HALL 


Ewmnety rational people whose 
hobbies range from golf to accumu- 
lating match cases or naughty bath- 
room stories will never understand how 
otherwise sane men and women can 
have as an avocation the climbing of 
high mountain peaks. I, for example, 
who collect walking sticks, considered 
all dilettante mountaineers slightly off, 
and their hobby not only foolish, but 
futile, until I met Francis Farquhar, 
past president of the Sierra Club of 
California. I apologize here and now, 
debasing myself in a deep salaam: the 
collecting of mountains by means of 
conquering their seemingly invulner- 
able heights is at once a thrilling sport, 
an enlivening and revivifying activity 
and a red-blooded man’s job. (A red- 
blooded woman’s, too, I hasten to add, 
for reasons presently to become clear.) 

Of course the thrill of attaining any 
considerable height is one most of us 
have experienced, even though we have 
gone by automobile or cable-railroad 
or been hoisted into a tall building by 
an elevator; we will have to admit that 
it 7s something to brave the perils of 
the ascent, no matter how trifling those 
perils may be, comparatively speaking ; 
to catch fleeting glimpses of wider and 
wider views; to see the summit ahead 
as a goal to be striven for; at last to 
come, breathless and perhaps a little 
shaken, to the very top and there look 
out over a generous panorama and 
down, down, on the little folk who 
have not dared nor striven. If you add 
to that the ascent of a height very few 
have made and so feel that you are a 
bit different from, and bolder than, 
your fellows, you have multiplied your 
satisfaction. And so, if we collectors 
and hobby-riders are fair — which is 
not to be argued for a moment, since 
we are notoriously generous in our 
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judgments on oth- 
ers of our ilk, no 
matter how nit- 
witted they may 
appear to the un- 
initiated—we will 
have to admit that the man who collects 
mountains by the simple (or the very 
elaborate and complex) method of 
climbing them is a man who merits 
our praise, our full sympathetic under- 
standing. 

But the mountain climber who is 
our page guest this month has several 
other claims on our attention. Francis 
Farquhar, like so many collectors and 
hobbyists, has gone much further than 
merely acquiring ‘‘items’’: he has made 
a really profound study of his subject, 
both generally and specifically, in this 
case the special field being the Sierra 
Nevada. More than that, he has made 
a very complete collection of books, 
maps, charts, bulletins and pictures of 
mountains, mountain climbers and their 
achievements and has what is perhaps 
as fine a collection as there is anywhere 
of items having to do with that spe- 
cific interest of his, again, the Sierra 
Nevada of California. His achieve- 
ments in the field, his collection of 
data and pubished material and his 
personal contacts with men and women 
interested in the same subject have 
brought him recognition and many 
honors: just for example, he is one of 
the most prominent members of the 
world-famous Sierra Club of California 
and was last year its president. 

This is the first hobby I have pre- 
sented in these pages that seems to me 
to combine everything a hobby should 
have. Like men whose hobby it is to 
build ship models, for example, Fran- 
cis Farquhar adds knowledge to ac- 
quisition and doing to both, Your 
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stamp collector or numismatist or auto- 
gtaph seeker—even your book collec- 
tor—acquires and often knows. But 
there is so little he can do as a part of 
his hobby. I can swing a walking stick! 
You can sort and paste stamps or have 
cabinets made for glass or coins or 
pipes or miniature elephants! But— 
well, compared with Francis Farquhar 
we must admit that we do rather be- 
long in the Ho Hum Department! 

Mountain climbers are the most 
modest and least boastful men and 
women I know; far from bragging of 
their adventures and achievements most 
of them can scarcely be induced to 
mention them at all or to talk of them 
when they are mentioned by others; 
they conquer summits by the employ- 
ment of skill, daring and physical 
strength and endurance, they refuse to 
consider their hobby dangerous and are 
surprised and grieved when people so 
refer to it, and they accomplish tasks 
not only Herculean but Sisyphusian 
(and you may look that one up!) but 
if you want to pin any medals on them 
you must catch them napping, and 
come on them from behind! 

The plain truth is this: Your moun- 
tain climber who brags and boasts and 
makes a nuisance and a bore of him- 
self telling of how he scaled the Mat- 
terhorn or Mont Blanc or some other 
Alpine peak is undoubtedly a rank ama- 
teur and did it with the aid of half a 
dozen guides, a rope about his middle 
and his heart in his mouth the whole 
way! I, for example, have ceased to 


bring up, casually, (Cont'd on page 8 
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the subject of Mount Whitney in order 
to have an excuse to tell how, when and 
with what risk and boldness I climbed 
that peak, along about 1916; I dis- 
cover that Whitney, by the route I 
took, had been climbed as a mere 
warm-up by every real mountaineer 
from 1873 down to date and that 
when real mountain climbers break 
down, become senile and are practi- 
cally with one foot in the grave, they 
go up the west side of Whitney, in- 
cluding the ascent of the chimneys, and 
get back for lunch, a bit ashamed of 
themselves for not having done better! 

As regards Francis Farquhar’s moun- 
tain climbing, for example, though it 
is simpler to write what climbs he has 
not made than what he Aas, one gets 
very little information. What he will 
talk about are other famous mountain- 
eers, or the exhilarating and beneficent 
effects of mountain scaling, or, most 
emphatically, the safeness and com- 
parative simplicity of achieving great 
altitudes, even by apparently dangerous 
and seemingly impossible routes. And, 
as mountain climbing is done today, 
this is, in a measure, true. The moun- 
taineer who really earns his spurs does 
so by careful planning of his proced- 
ure, by serious thought as to his equip- 
ment and, most important of all, his 
companions, by a definitely worked- 
out method and with the employment 
of a sane and tested technique. 

' Francis Farquhar has all the equip- 
ment needed and used, and it is simple 
and meager. Stout shoes with proper 
nails or rubber soles, a tested rope, 
known to be dependable, a staff tipped 
with a sharp steel point and sur- 
mounted by what looks more like a 
toy pick than anything else—these are 
the important items. Vitally important, 
however, is a knowledge of how to use 
them. The rope, for example, which 
you and I suppose is used by the leader 
of the group to pull the others up, is 
never pulled at all, except in an emer- 
gency. It is held firmly by a climber 
who is braced against any eventuality 
and is a check on falling if a slip oc- 
curs. Climbers do not pick hand-holds 
and foot-holes in the faces of sheer 
cliffs in order to climb upward; hand- 
holds are sometimes made more secure 
that way; tiny niches into which a shoe- 
toe can be thrust may be made occasion- 
ally; in rock that can be chipped it 
is sometimes possible to make a few 
otherwise impossible feet that way. The 
pick and staff combination is designed 
for snow and ice and is used quite as 
much as a steadying agent as for a tool. 

What makes a really successful 
mountaineer is steady nerves, clear eyes, 






















































FARQUHAR COLLECTS MOUNTAIN 


(Continued from page 7) 


endurance, patience, and, most essen- 
tial of all, complete indifference to the 
time taken. Your climber who is fever- 
ish, in a hurry, anxious to be first or 
keen to break some other record is no 
mountaineer. He is the kind, perhaps, 
who gets his story printed or his picture 
in the paper—but, alas, it is all too 
often a story or picture of ‘the late 
John Jones’’! 

Accidents to skilled and proficient 
mountaineers do happen, but Francis 
Farquhar points out that almost always 
the tragedy cuts short the career of a 
man who dares too much alone. Simple 
climbs, he says, can be successfully 
achieved by any good mountaineer, 
solo, but when stiff or hazardous ones 
are essayed the prudent man goes with 
a party, no matter how small. As | 
understand it, the best number is three 
—the maximum in one group around 
six or eight. Then there is always a 
helping hand around, there are sev- 
eral heads to solve a perplexing prob- 
lem of five feet or eight, there is help 
in case of a slip and there is, to pre- 


Detailed sketches to accompany 
article on the opposite page 
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vent a slip being serious, a friend on 
the rope, ready to help and competent 
to make that help instantaneous. 

This little paper should deal with 
Francis Farquhar’s maps, books, pic- 
tures, and other interesting and very 
valuable items. It cannot. It has to 
hurry, in fact, to tell something else 
about our friend that should be told. 
This is that he was not content with 
collecting records of achievement as a 
mountain climber, nor of literature and 
other data concerning mountain clim- 
bers and climbing. Not long ago he 
collected himself a mountaineer — 
which leads to the introduction, in 
this late and casual fashion because 
she insisted on its being that way, of 
Mrs. Farquhar, known pretty widely 
among mountaincers as Marjory Bridge 
—and worthy of a story in her own 
right since she is the first woman to 
climb the Cathedral Spire in Yosemite, 
for example, and, further, has twice 
scaled Whitney's eastern face—an 
achievement no other woman and only 
seven men have recorded to the present. 
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COVSTRUCTION DETAILS FOR A GARDEN WALK 
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HOW TO BUILD AND 
PLANT A PATH 


by J. A. 


GOOCH 


Landscape Architect 
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A LARGE propor- 
tion of all gardens depend for their 
design, unity and accessibility upon the 
paths in them. Therefore, if you have 
a garden, or are interested in garden- 
ing, paths are of importance to you. 

The building of a path involves a 
few definite steps that are followed 
automatically by people who have had 
experience in building them, but to the 
uninitiated the method of procedure is 
rather vague and it is for them that 
this article is written. 

The location and purpose of the 
path is taken for granted, but it is well 
to mention that it should lead directly 
to its objective by the easiest grade 
without being monotonous. It should 
be wide enough to be in good propor- 
tion with its surroundings, and for 
garden purposes it should never be so 
narrow that two persons cannot walk 
abreast in comfort. 

To proceed with the actual construc- 
tion of the path, stake out the center 
line with long steel pegs or long stakes. 
Join the stakes thus set with a line 
from which the outer edges of the 
path can be determined. On curves 
stakes should be placed at frequent i in- 
tervals to assure an even curve in the 
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finished product. From the center line 
locate the side lines of the path and re- 
move or fill the dirt level to establish 
a grade three inches below the finished 
grade of the path. Use temporary 
stakes to establish the location of the 
side strips. Adjust 14” x 3” or 1" x 4 
redwood strips to the finished edge of 
the path, and put in permanent stakes 
at frequent intervals. Nail the edging 
securely to these stakes, leveling or 
gauging the grade as each strip is set. 
Preservative paint may be used on the 
edgings and stakes, but avoid creosote 
as the fumes given off in hot weather 
will destroy many plants. 

The path is now ready for the ma- 
terial which is to form the surface. 
Because of the wide distribution of 
decomposed granite throughout the 
West, it has been chosen in these di- 
rections for the material of construc- 
tion. The soft texture, durability and 
ease of upkeep are further reasons for 
this choice of material. 

A layer of coarse decomposed 
granite is first put on and firmly 
tamped. When the space is filled to 
within an inch of the finished surface 
fine decomposed granite, free from 
large pieces, is applied. ‘The finished 
grade and crown for drainage is then 
established. A board cut to supply the 
proper crown and notched to slide 
along the edging strips is useful in 
establishing the surface. (See sketch 
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On opposite page.) Settle the material 
with water and tamp or roll the sur- 
face. Decomposed granite put on in 
this manner will make a hard durable 
path that will blend with any garden 
and produces a soft-toned surface. 


Planning the Edge 
of the Path 


With the path completed, work can 
be started planting either side of it. 
The proper start for any planting is to 
prepare the soil thoroughly. Spade 
deeply and add humus-forming ma- 
terial such as peat moss, leaf mold or 
well-rotted manure to the top four 
inches of the surface. To this may be 
added a well-balanced plant food con- 
taining the elements necessary for the 
best growth of plant life. Prepare the 
grade of these planting strips so that 
water used will not run into the path 
and discolor the granite. A grass strip 
between the flowers and the path will 
absorb excess water and keep soil from 
washing into the path. The grass has 
the added advantage of broadening the 
vision and it also ‘dresses up”’ the first 
glimpse of a long flower border. 

It has been found that fairly wide 
borders are an advantage for they 
avoid breaks in the planting and in the 
color effect. Small patches of the same 
plants repeated at frequent intervals 
but at varying distances are found to 
carry a motif and color effect through- 
out the planting. Care in selecting 
plants for bloom at various seasons will 
result in a continuous panel of bloom 
at all times of the year. This is true 
both on the larger scale planting as il- 
lustrated in the accompanying sketch 
and also on a smaller scale where more 
miniature flowering plants such as 
violas, primroses, dianthus, and coral 
bells are used. 

The accompanying planting plan 
shows an arrangement of flowering 
plants to cover the greater portion of 
the year, but it must be augmented 
with annual plants to replace the bulbs 
that will die back after blooming. Shal- 
low rooted annuals that can be planted 
over such bulbs as daffodils, jonquils, 
narcissus, Dutch iris, include zinnias, 
asters, larkspur, calendulas, marigolds 
and annual phlox. 

Today is the day to start giving more 
thought to paths and path plantings. 
One good path, well planted, is often 
the spark needed to create an interest- 
ing garden. 


Editor's Note. — For a graphic de- 
scription of the horror and destruction 
which can follow upon a badly planned 
path, we suggest that you read Sydney 
B. Mitchell’s article, ‘More Comfort in 
the Garden,” on page 13 of this issue. 







































French doors lead from 
the living room of the 
McAlister home to patio 


The guest room, which is 
sunny day in and day out 


TOWN HOUSE OF DISTINCTION 


The Home of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. McAlister 


of San Francisco 


Charles K. Sumner, Architect 


Edith Lewis, Decorator 


Willa Cloys Carmack, Landscape Architect 


Trere are many builders 
of a home, from the laborer who 
spades the soil to the caterer who ar- 
ranges flowers on house-warming 
day. This requires absolute codpera- 
tion. Architect Charles K. Sumner, 
Landscape Architect Willa Cloys 
Carmack, and Interior Decorator 
Edith Lewis have made real this 
ideal, in creating the home of J. W. 
McAlister at Sea Cliff. 

The setting was an untamed sand- 
lot, only 50 feet wide and sloping 
steeply to the street, but with a star- 
tling sea-view. Although hard 
pressed by houses on both sides, the 
L-shaped building is intimate and 
inviting. Of white-washed old brick 
with. a Cottswold tile roof in warm 
brown tones, the house is English- 
cottage in feeling. A path climbs 
effortlessly to the recessed portal. 
Flanking the door is a pair of car- 
riage lamps to welcome evening 
guests. An English bay window with 


a weathered copper roof looks from 
the living room across the garden to 
the sea. The heath-like garden of ivy 
and dwarf cypress hugs the ground, 
holding the soil, unbothered by the 
trade winds. 

The hall is at the angle, and the 
dining room, together with kitchen 
and maid’s room beyond, forms the 
long side of the L. It is a simple 
room painted refreshing Celadon 
green and trimmed in old white, 
furnished with an antique cabinet 
and a dignified old dining-room set. 
How beautifully antiques harmonize 
with a modern setting if they are 
simple and in good repair! 

The living room forms the short 
leg of the L. Spacious, restful, always 
inviting, its huge fireplace makes 
docile, cheerful children of the wind 
and rain. French doors open on the 
enclosure (formed by walling the 
open sides of the L) to disclose a 
profusion of flowers, luring the gar- 
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Below, ground-floor plan 
showing L-shaped layout 
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The living room is a spacious 
one, with large, cheerful fire- 
place and comfortable furniture 


Below, second-floor plan, 
showing master bedroom 
over living room. Three 
bedrooms, as many baths 
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den inside for unending enjoyment. 
All the rooms, in fact, open on 
this patio which is really an out-door 
living room. Wisely, it adjoins the 
patio of the house next door, per- 
mitting the sun to flood in. It has a 
lawn for a rug, flowers for a border, 
and is furnished with all sorts of 
gay things. As with fabrics in in- 
teriors, it is the gentle texture of the 
plants that lends to the exterior its 
quaint charm. In every way this de- 
lightful garden supplements the 
architecture, and, although high rep- 
etition in the box hedge and a break 
in the garden level give distance, 
plants were selected for their dainti- 
ness so as not to obtrude on the tini- 
ness of this retreat. In the warmth 
between the patio walls, these plants, 
in three years, have thrived. Some 
things love the fog, too, and the salt 
brings out the colors, especially blues 
and magentas. A huge passion plant 
has completely covered one wall. 
From the hall a Georgian turned 
staircase winds to the upper story. 
The master bedroom lies above the 
living room. Chintz curtains, pat- 
terned with magnolia flowers and 
leaves, match a real magnolia tree 


which blooms just outside the win- 
dow. The decorator experimented to 
get a hazy old blue for the walls to 
bring the sea, which calls and calls 
outside, into the room. Color may 
transcend dimension. The blue of 
this room is not confined by walls. 
It has the ethereality of the sea itself. 
A guest room is sprightly in a 
golden yellow paper with prim cur- 
tains to match. The sun is always 
shining in this room. An old ma- 
hogany four-poster and a Pembrook 
table blend graciously into a spic- 
and-span up-to-dateness. The bath- 
rooms, too, are in smiling papers. 
Colorful prints on the walls imbue 
the morning toilet with cheer. 
There is nothing sentimental about 
this house. It has dignity and mod- 
ern smartness. Yet, in house and 
garden, one is aware of the poetry 
of the place, the sense of rightness, 
and a certain old-world charm. The 
builders of this home have coéper- 
ated to create a coherent loveliness 
where no false note may raise a gar- 
goyle head. Above all, it reveals the 
personality of the owners who have 
breathed a fundamental good taste 
into every detail.— RON MACKIE. 





By UNANIMOUS decision 
of the committee of judges, the rock 
garden of Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Tomp- 
kins of San Anselmo, California, was 
awarded the beautiful gold medal in the 
recent photographic rock garden con- 
test, announces Curtis Redfern, Re- 
gional Vice-President of the American 
Rock Garden Society. The medal is the 
gift of Mrs. Charles H. Stout of Short 
Hills, New Jersey. 

The Tompkins garden was judged 
“best” of all entries, on general stand- 
ards of quality, but two features make 
the garden outstanding. The one, that 
it demonstrates the feasibility of creat- 
ing a beautiful rock garden within a 
moderate area; and the other, that it is 
actually artificial but gives the impres- 
sion of being natural. All of the rocks 
used in the garden—which, inciden- 
tally, follows the true English style of 
rockery—had to be brought in from 
the outside, yet they look as if they had 
always been there. 

Very close runners-up in the compe- 
tition were two other gardens—that of 
Mrs. Ina Campbell of Santa Barbara, 
and that of Mr. and Mrs. Horace G. 
Jenkins, San Francisco. Had there been 
other medals to award, declares Mr. 
Redfern, Mrs. Campbell's interesting 
cactus garden would have received one 
and the Jenkins garden the other. 

Eligible in the recent contest were 
all privately-owned rock gardens in the 
states of Washington, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico. 

SUNSET readers desirous of obtain- 
ing literature on membership in the 
American Rock Garden Society may 
write Dorothy Ebel Hansell, Secretary, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


WINNERS IN THE 
ROCK GARDEN 
COM TEST 


Left, the winner of the 
gold medal—the rock gar- 
den of Mr. and Mrs. E. H. 
Tompkins of San Anselmo 


Center, Mrs. Ina Camp- 
bell's exotic cactus 
garden, Santa Barbara 


Bottom, corner in Mr. 
and Mrs. H. G. Jenkins’ 


San Francisco garden 
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Outdoor Living Room of McAlister House. (See page 10) 


MORE COMFORT 
IN THE GARDEN 


by SYDNEY B. MITCHELL 


‘lee early Californians did not build 
their houses to live in; they built them 
to keep the rain off their possessions 
and to have a place in which to sleep. 
They lived outdoors. This observation 


of the late Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan of Stanford University was 
made many years ago, but even when 
I later came to that institution it was 
still generally true that our compara- 
tively unheated houses were less com- 
fortable than outside except during 
rains. The supplanting of the little old 
sheet-iron stove that used the Sunday 
paper for fuel by gas or oil furnaces 
has somewhat taken the curse off the 
indoors, but it is still true that to get 
the best of life on the Pacific slope it 
should be easy to get out of doors and 
comfortable to stay there. 

That we seem particularly fond of 
the sun and sky carries no implication 
that we were the last of the human 
race to come down out of the trees, but 
rather that the abundance of sunshine, 
excepting in “unusual” seasons, and 
the concentration of our rains into a 
few months of the year make outdoor 
living and outdoor living rooms a per- 
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fectly natural development of life here. 
To sit with our back against a nice 
sunny wall and dream of the things 
we don’t have to do till tomorrow is 
one of the privileges of our conditions. 
That we should want to take full ad- 
vantage of our climate is natural. So, 
many of us have thoughtfully included 
loggias and patios in our house plans. 
The very origin of the words shows 
that they belong to sunny climes like 
ours and not to those where winter, 
for all but the young and exceptionally 
vigorous, is a season best spent inside. 
A snow-covered patio in Minnesota, 
even in Long Island, lacks propriety. 

In the planning of our outdoor liv- 
ing rooms it may be neither practical 
nor desirable to follow slavishly the 
arrangements of Italian or Spanish 
homes, but rather to derive from them 
such ideas as best suit our social con- 
ditions. Nothing in its way could be 
more beautiful than the large interior 
courts of fine Italian palaces with beau- 
tiful balconies and outdoor stairways, 
but they demand a large scale and re- 
tinues of servants, impossible for most 
of us. Again, anyone who has peered 


into the smaller patios of houses in 
Cordova will have been intrigued by 
the tiled pools, the interesting pave- 
ments, the pots of flowers, but we 
should recognize the drawbacks of their 
two-story houses and realize that we 
cannot follow their procedure of giv- 
ing the servants the cold, shady ground 
floor in winter and the hot, sunny 
upper floor in summer, shifting the 
family twice a year to the more desir- 
able level. We will have to have an 
American type of outdoor living room, 
and under most conditions this will 
not be an interior court. Our smaller 
houses, even if of one story, are too 
likely to leave the wholly enclosed space 
so small that we are likely to feel we 
are in the bottom of a shallow box, 
and if the house should be of two 
stories or more, comparison with the 
prison courts where the inmates are 
allowed exercise is almost inevitable. 
To achieve attractive dimensions is 
quite difficult, far more so than in the 
case of an indoor living room, for in 
regard to height outdoors the sky is 
literally the limit. Yet in the case of a 
lovely Pompeian (Cont'd on page 14 





villa I recently visited in the Santa 
Cruz mountains, the large scale of the 
single floor house permitted of a 
wholly enclosed court, and the grow- 
ing of grapes on wires across it sug- 
gested enough of a ceiling to bring it 
into perfect proportion. Here the open 
space was devoted to a little formal 
garden with a central pool and foun- 
tain, and the wide covered loggias sur- 
rounding it were the real outdoor living 
room as well as the passages to all 
apartments. 

More practical for most of us, how- 
ever, is the court formed by a house 
which is L-shaped, that is, where two 
of the sides are supplied by the house 
and the other two are walls or hedges, 
generally much lower in height. This 
arrangement not only gives more of 
an outdoor feeling but allows more 
sunshine during some part of the day. 
If these walls are to suggest that they 
are a part of the house they may be 
strongly built of wood, wide enough 
to suggest strength, plastered over wire 
and finished like the house walls, a 
better plan in an area where earth- 
quakes are not unknown than to build 
them of brick, hollow tile or other nu- 
merous shakeable units. Great consid- 
eration must be given to aspect, for 
east and south mean morning and early 
afternoon sun and full west gives late 
afternoon glare unless awnings or fog 
blankets are provided. 

There are also considerations of 
privacy, for there is no reason why an 
outdoor living room should be any 
more open to public gaze than one in- 
doors. Quite apart from the desire to en- 
tertain one’s friends rather than the 
neighbors, it should provide a place 
where the females of the species may 
dry their hair or even take sun baths 
and the lords of creation may boldly 
divest themselves of hard collars and 
other clothing handicaps of their sex 
or even, after a hard day at the office, 
fall asleep without fear of outside com- 
ments on their beauty while in that 
condition. Here is a place to rest, to 
read, to contemplate, to listen to music, 
to talk, to receive friends and to in- 
dulge in the lighter forms of eating 
and drinking. All of which suggests 
that access to it be very easy and per- 
fectly direct from the indoor living 
room, through glass doors, which will 
not only mean a pleasant view but 
should add to the intimacy and to the 
feeling of bringing the outdoors in. 

As comfort in the outdoor living 
room should always be kept in mind, 
thought must be given to details. Per- 
haps the pavement should get first con- 
sideration as so much of one’s comfort 
depends on it. Grass is a pleasant foil 
for color, installation is relatively in- 
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expensive and it is certainly restful; 
but the upkeep is high, it is unsatis- 
factory after rains or necessary water- 
ing, and chair-legs suddenly penetrate 
it and disturb your meditations. Gravel 
of a pleasant shade, not loose pebbles, 
is inexpensive and fairly satisfactory. 
If the workmen who make those black 
and white pebble pavements in Gra- 
nada in such interesting designs were 
here, we might try that—but they are 
not. 

Concrete, not in one solid piece like 
a sidewalk but broken up into formal 
or irregular pieces with the interstices 
filled with gravel or grass or moss, is 
another possibility, but if either beauty 
Or repose is sought, avoid as you would 
a plague those irregular blobs of col- 
ored cement, ranging in color from 
liver-red to pumpkin-yellow and over- 
all-blue, causing in their combination 
distress even to the casual beholder. 
With greater expense than concrete the 
pleasant, natural effect of large slabs 
of smooth stone is possible. Common 
red brick, laid flat in sand in a simple 
design, will give a satisfying surface 
of good warm color. All these mater- 
ials can be used in the making of a 
small central pool if room permits, or 
perhaps a little semi-circular one below 
a dripping wall-fountain. The Arabs in 
southern Spain found the sound of 
splashing water grateful in their dry 
summers, so why should not we. 

Outdoor furniture has greatly im- 
proved in my time. The old “rustic” 
chairs made of round hickory may 
have seemed comfortable to those who 
did their driving in a buckboard or a 
haycart, but with well springed and 
padded ,automobile seats we have be- 
come a softer race. The development 
of the old camp stool into a canvas- 
seated and backed folding chair with 
arms provides cheap and comfortable 
sitting ; so do the newer metal and can- 
vas chairs and the large flat wooden 
ones with nice wide arms to hold a 
book or a drink. The hour-glass type 
of wicker stools or chairs, with their 
rounded bases in place of legs are par- 
ticularly well suited to use on surfaces 
that are not always perfectly even, and 
the chaise longue provides for the com- 
fort of those who like their feet on the 
level. Shaded seats or colored umbrel- 
las of the beach type will do away with 
the need of a lot of maneuvering to 
keep sun out of one’s eyes. Tables for 
tea, for books, or for work are further 
assets to comfort. 

A few plants or shrubs on the mar- 
gins, against the walls, a few climbers 
and lots of pots, will provide color 
and interest and a pleasant job of put- 
tering round and watering without too 
much work. Evergreen shrubs of slow 
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growth are best. Camellias are at once 
suggested, but there are many others 
and if they are sweet-scented like P#t- 
tosprum tobira or Choisya ternata, so 
much the better. Of course where con- 
ditions of partial shade are available 
the evergreen azaleas of the Kurume 
type are useful, and among deciduous 
shrubs I would make (if climate per- 
mits) an exception for fuchsias, which 
are easily kept in bounds, flower all 
summer and have the daintiness and 
dripping habit particularly agreeable 
in a wall shrub to be lived with. In 
climbers the clematis deserves more 
trial where its base can be given shade 
and its top sunshine. The. newer kinds 
like the white Henryi, the lavender 
Ramona or the French pink Nelly 
Moser are a revelation in size and a 
change from the rich blue-purple of 
the Jackmanni type. Bougainvilleas 
and bignonias are fine where hardy, 
and their brilliant colors do not clash 
with stucco walls or tile roofs. Wis- 
terias dripping from the eaves of the 
house or trained above the pillars of a 
loggia are delightful. Of course sweet- 
scented vines such as the jasmines are 
particularly appropriate, but too husky 
honeysuckles and rampant roses of the 
climbing type are out because one does 
not always want to be pruning or cut- 
ting out trespassers. 

But pots, plain or painted—the pre- 
judice against the latter has no horti- 
cultural justification—are the standbys 
of the outdoor living room gardener, 
first because they seem fitting and are 
easy to care for, to arrange and rear- 
range, and also because in them plants 
can be brought on to the point of flow- 
ering before being put in the outdoor 
living room and can be removed when 
their beauty is past. Tuberous begonias 
for the semi-shade, geraniums and pel- 
argoniums for the sun are essentials, 
but many bulbs and annuals (among 
the latter are petunias) can easily be 
grown in pots. Here is a phase of 
gardening in which we want experi- 
ment. For myself, I see no reason why 
there should not be available large con- 
tainers to hold cut flowers (gladioli, 
delphiniums, daffodils or chrysanthe- 
mums) which may be unsuitable for 
growing here but are best exhibited 
where the surroundings are so suitable. 
It should go without saying that at 
least one hose bib should be easily ac- 
cessible for watering and for flushing 
off the court. 

Gardening in California in the open 
ground is at its best in spring and 
autumn. In our dry summers the gar- 
den is almost as full of apologies as of 
flowers, so why not make the outdoor 
living room the focus of summer gar- 
dening and of restful (Cont'd on p. 37 
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MY COUNTRY KITCHENETTE 


by DOROTHY HAZELTINE YATES 


Everyruinc easy to get 
at, everything easy to look at—a lazy 
woman's paradise: that’s what I wanted 
in a kitchenette for my week-end cot- 
tage on the wooded coast of Marin 
County. Trusting no mere male, I meas- 
ured, made sketches, and developed 
ideas in most of my spare moments one 
winter. In the spring I took my plan to 
a contractor, who said it was distinctly 
economical and thoroughly workable, 
though much of the detail had “‘never 
been done before.” 

Look at the plan, and you will see 
that this “efficiency kitchenette,” as my 
friends call it, is L-shaped, the wider 
arm of the L being the kitchen proper 
and the rest a cupboard-lined passage- 
way from the back door to other parts 
of the house. 

Now come with me on a personally 
conducted tour around the kitchen part. 
This is only seven feet eight inches 
wide, but allows for a sizable breakfast 
nook at the southeast end. Limitation 
of space in the chief working quarter 
not only fits in well with the rest of the 
house plan, but means a great saving 
of time and energy. No waste steps— 
everything just at hand. 

Let’s see what happens at breakfast 
time, for instance. The silver (so- 
called) comes from the right-hand top 
drawer under the drain board, close to 
the table. The dishes are taken from 
the cupboard even closer to the table; 
so near, in fact, that if anything is for- 
gotten I can usually reach around for 
it without getting up from my chair. 
My 17-year-old son and I—that is all 


Second from top, spice 
shelf, pot cover holder 


Right, ingenious collapsible 
door on dish cupboard 


Below, plan showing step-saving 
arrangement of the kitchenette 
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"“Can-drop" below cooler. 
Used containers go di- 
rectly to the basement 










Breakfast nook with toaster 
shelf, tilted-to-order chairs 


Left, electric range, wood- 
. lift, and circulating heater 


the family—do not like the stiff, un- 
comfortable seating arrangements of so 
many breakfast nooks, so each of us has 
a comfortable, low-backed chair. These 
chairs were just ordinary kitchen chairs 
until I had the backs cut lower and the 
rear legs sawed off an inch and a quar- 
ter, which gives just enough of a tilt 
to imitate the restfulness of a rocking- 
chair. The morning sun pours through 
the triple window, and the sound of 
the brook and the song of the birds 
pleasantly penetrate the screened open 
casement. Our toaster, the automatic 
kind, stands just where we can both 
reach it most conveniently—on a very 
small shelf which is an extension of 
the center of the window-sill, a couple 
of inches above the table. Incidentally, 
I might add that I had a long, hard 
fight to get the carpenter to make it 
this way (‘‘Lady, no one ever made a 
window-sill like that!’’) but I finally 
got my handy little shelf cut just to fit 
the toaster, and, of course, had the 
electric outlet for it put below and out 
of sight behind the table. 

After breakfast there is no carrying 
of dishes to the sink. The table itself 
is on tea-wagon casters, and a gentle 
pull rolls it in a jiffy to the place where 
the cooler and left drain board meet. 
Here I stack the dishes on the latter 
and put away the food in the former. 

Washing dishes is positively a pleas- 
ure at my double sink. I wash in one 
compartment and rinse in the other, 
and all the tools—mop, brush, metal 
scouring pad, cloth—are to be found 
hanging where I want them on each 
side of the combination soap dish and 
swinging faucet. The drain boards are 
valsparred wood (waterproof and heat- 
resistant) , so a little extra he-male vigor 
when my son helps with the dishes does 
not chip them. Dish towels hang on a 
rack attached to the left side of the dish 
cupboard (see plan) and are well clear 
of the wall can opener below. As soon 
as each dish is dried it is put away in 
the cupboard. So our circle of activity 
is complete, and we are back where we 
started. 

There are many details around the 
sink that make for (Cont'd on page 28 








Benninghoff cabin, before the 
man who “couldn't live with- 
out an open fire" got busy 


After the hole was cut, there 
was nothing but to go ahead 
with mortar and quartz rocks 


Ons cool morning the man who 
said he “couldn't live another day 
without an open fire” cut a hole five 
feet by seven feet in the south end of 
his log house and dug a hole three 
feet deep in the earth adjacent. Next 
he sawed a section of good oak floor 
from the living room where in his 
mind he pictured a broad hearth. 
When he stopped to gaze upon his 
destruction he reflected uncomfortably 
on what he had done but as it was too 
late to go back, heroically he went for- 
ward and mixed a mortar of one part 
cement to four parts sand and poured 
the mixture into the holes. Then he 
hung a canvas over the great opening 
in the wall and went fishing for he 
thought it would be well to be some- 
where else when the mistress of the 
house returned. And that is the be- 
ginning of the story of how we put a 
fireplace into our cabin. 

The cement base was left to dry for 
ten days (for it had to be very dry to 
hold up 30 tons of chimney) while 
the rock was being carefully garnered, 
here a piece of pink quartz and there 
a piece of white and so on. The damper 
was ordered and the brick arranged for. 
Don't try to get along without a dam- 
per. Every strong gust when the fire 
isn't going, will scatter ashes and soot 
throughout the house. Keep the dam- 
per closed when not in use. 

Let the dimensions of your fireplace 
conform to the size of the room. If 
you live in a log house the greater part 
of the year do not run heavy stone- 
work to the roof, hunting lodge style. 
So much rock catches dust and grows 
tiresome to the eye. It is much better 
to finish with a mantel at five or six 
feet. The modern trend is to build 
with a much smaller fire box than 
formerly, the old kind being practically 
all hole, black from smoke, with a 
mere border of brick or stone. 

Large pieces of slate, as pictured, 
make a befitting hearth and often can 
be found without much trouble in a 

























































steep river bank not too far distant. 

The laying of a large chimney re- 
quires about three week’s time and the 
wise man will mix his own mortar, a 
small quantity at a time, to vary the 


True Liberty 


THERE is a plant that in its cell 
All trembling seems to stand, 

And bend its stalk, and fold its leaves 
From each approaching hand. 


And so there is a conscious nerve 
Within the human breast, 

That from the rasher careless hand 
Shrinks and retires—distrest. 


The pressure rude, the touch severe, 
Will raise within the mind 

A nameless thrill—a secret tear, 
A torture undefined. 


Now we, who are by Nature formed, 
Each thought refined to know, 
Repress the word —the glance that 
wakes 
That trembling nerve to woe. 


And be it still our joy to raise 
The trembler from the shade, 

To bind the broken, and to heal 
The wounds we never made. 


Whene'er you see that feeling mind, 
Just let this care begin, 

And though the cell be rude or low, 
Respect the guest within. 


It leads the way to liberty— 
The freedom of the soul; 
A freedom which no ros hand 
Can shackle or control. 
—Don Morton. 





WE BUILT A FIREPLACE 


by CORNELIA BENNINGHOFF 
Wilson, Wyoming 





work, thus unused muscles will not be 
overtaxed. The roof of this house be- 
ing dull red in color, it was thought 
best to add one shovelful of dry umber 
to every 16 of dry sand and cement. 
This amount of umber was enough to 
take the edge off the natural gray color, 
binding the stones together in a pleas- 
ing pinkish color to harmonize with the 
roof. 

It is impossible to stress enough, 
with a handful of limited words, the 
importance of making continual use of 
a level. Get an extremely long one and 
after each stone or brick is put in 
pace, level or plumb it, so that a dup- 
licate tower of Pisa won't be the re- 
sult. Don’t lay several pieces and then 
use the level but try it after each bit 
of work. 

Never let anyone persuade you to at- 
tempt laying a chimney of flat, bodiless 
stones, such as slate. I doubt that an 
amateur could cope with them. The 
easiest way is to hew large pieces of 
stone into blocky shapes that will keep 
their balance of their own accord with- 
out aid of the cement. Then you can 
work all day without stopping to let 
the mortar dry. 

Experts have decided on measure- 
ments for the size of flue, the right 
width of throat and correct height for 
the back of the arch, all dependent on 
size of fire box. (See Farmer’s Bulletin 
No. 1649.) 

A great deal of work must neces- 
sarily be done inside the house so can- 
vas should be spread to protect the 
floors from tons of stones and spilled 
mortar. We decided on a nearly square 
fire chamber, 28 inches in depth (which 
experts agree is minimum), 30 inches 


’ high in the center of the arch, and 32 


inches across the front. The complete 
face was to be seven feet across. After 
four tiers of stone had been laid on 
each side of where the opening was to 
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Ce} INTO OUR CABIN 


How one SUNSET cabin was given the 
final touch several years after building 





be, work was stopped to lay fire brick. 
Old fireplaces show vertical back walls 
but the modern ones are laid in a dif- 
ferent manner; four rows of brick ver- 
tical, then sloped gradually forward 
to meet the flue throat. This helps to 
reflect heat. The sloping had to be done 
by guesswork, the sides also slanting 
about two inches toward the top. The 
cement floor was not poured until the 
entire structure was finished both in- 
side and out, and then was done at the 
same time the slate hearth was laid. 
Thin cement was poured into the bot- 
tom of the fire chamber and between 
the crevices of the slate, so that all 
was on an absoute level. After the 
back and side walls of firebrick were 
in, it was practical to proceed with the 
face. I said, ‘Now, how are you going 
to make an arch when there's nothing 
to hold it up until the cement dries?” 

Bill was puzzled too. ‘That's some- 
thing the books don’t tell, there must 
be a catch in it somewhere!” 

I said, “I told you so! I knew you'd 
mire down before you got it finished!” 

But Bill claiming to come from a 
family that has never been licked, even- 
tually fixed up a simple framework, 
a tough hickory board the width of a 
barrel stave, bent three inches out of 
line in the middle, and nailed to stout 
legs. And this contraption was forced 
into the hole between the completed 
stone sides. A half inch base of mortar 
was poured on Bill's board, then five 
beautiful pieces of stone were chipped 
to fit in an arch, the keystone, triangu- 
lar in shape, going in last. This was left 
to dry while work was continued on 
the outside of the house. Before the 
frame work was removed, which after- 
ward disclosed a perfect arch, the 
damper was put in and cemented 
solidly all around. The throat extend- 
ing the width of the fire chamber in 
olden times was made narrow in an 
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attempt to hold the heat, but of late 
with iron dampers for regulation it is 
best to make the throat wide enough 
for more than ample smoke exit. This 
particular one was six inches in width. 


Smoke! 


Biacx vapor 
Spiralling upward, 
Spreading outward 
Black cloud— 
Pall of Pittsburgh 
Sign of ships 
Hint of homes 
Dirge of destruction, 
O’er casting the sky— 
Floating lazily 
Drifting hazily 
Into the blue on high, 
Rushing upward 
Flowing downward 
Black cloud 
Smoke. 

—LEE Morse. 


Light 


’GAINST the hordes of night 
Slender swords of light 
Wage an age-long fight. 
Light from distant star, 
Light from passing car, 
Far-flung beacon light— 
Guide for airship’s flight; 
Street light, store light, 
Ship’s light, shore light, 
Light that glimmers, light that gleams, 
Pierces night with silver beams 
'Till— 
Gray dawn puts to flight 
Phantoms of the night. 
—ROBENA WALLACE Day. 







Interior, showing fireplace arch 
which was made on wooden frame; 
note beauty of irregular stones 


Left, exterior view of cabin, 
showing finished fireplace 
chimney of hand-hewn blocks 


Experts suggest that four inches be 
allowed on the inside face of the arch, 
from opening to damper, that smoke 
thrown forward against the arch wall 
searching for an outlet will have room 
enough to spread without coming into 
the room. Four inches did not seem 
adequate so we made it 11 inches and 
have not been sorry, for on the gustiest 
days no smoke comes into the house! 

The face was continued on up to 
five feet where we wanted a mantel. 
The heads of two long half-inch bolts 
were inserted in the wet cement leav- 
ing enough bolt sticking out with 
which to fasten a rough plank to the 
top. The bolt business was another 
thing with a catch in it that had to be 
figured out, just how to fasten a plank 
down as a firm foundation for any 
style mantel we might fancy later. 

The airchamber above and back of 
the throat was made a great deal larger 
than average specifications call for, 
also the flue made greater in diameter. 
It is 12 inches across, is round and 
runs straight up, the best kind to create 
a strong draft. A heavy piece of tin 
aided materially in the making of the 
flue. Cement was poured around its 
curves, spaces filled with cobble stones. 
After drying over night, the tin was 
pulled, set farther up and the opera- 
tion repeated, the outside chimney 
rock work advancing toward the top 
at the same time. 

We thought it took patience to build 
but the real test came while we waited 
seven weeks for it to dry. The first 
two fires were nothing but smudges 
for a slow warming up. But patience 
has been rewarded for after four 
months of continual use there isn’t a 
crack in it, a blemish, a parting at the 
joints, not even a chip has dropped 
off. Our fireplace draws beautifully 
and throws out an enormous amount 
of heat and is more satisfying now to 
have constructed it when finances per- 
mitted than to have burdened ourselves 
with debt at the time when the house 
was built—which was rather low tide. 
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the Kitchen 


CELERY ROOT RING 


CIllustrated on this page) 





3 celery roots 
3 eggs, yolks and whites separated 
34 cupful of heavy cream 

Salt and pepper to taste 


MAKES A CLUB LUNCHEON 
THAT WILL BE REMEMBERED 











Pare, cut up, and cook the roots until tender, in boiling salted water; 
drain, put through a strainer, then continue to cook down carefully until 
fairly dry. Beat the egg yolks, add the cream, and stir into the puréed 
celery root, adding salt and pepper to suit the taste. Fold in the beaten egg 
whites last, turn into a well-oiled ring, set the mold in a pan containing 
enough hot water to come up about an inch deep around it, and bake in a 
moderate oven (375°) for 30 to 45 minutes, or until firm when tested with a 
knife. Remove from oven, loosen edges with a sharp knife, shake gently; 
then invert a large plate over the mold, turn the whole thing over quickly, 
and rap the mold sharply to loosen the baked ring. Fill the center with 
creamed tuna, crab, or oysters, garnish with parsley and tomato quarters if 
available, and serve.—Mrs. A. McK., Berkeley, California. 


GOODY-COONS 


This is a good way to use up bread that is not strictly fresh. Butter each slice 
of bread, lay the slices in a pan and sprinkle with sugar. Cinnamon may be 
added to the sugar if desired. Moisten slightly by pouring a little cream over 
each piece, and bake until brown in a moderately hot (400°) oven. Left-over 
baking powder biscuits are especially good prepared in this way.—D. B., Seattle, 
Washington. 


REMNANT SALAD 





I made the following salad of left-overs for 


: ; FOR UNEXPECTED COMPANY 
unexpected company, and we all liked it so well 


*Remnant Salad 


I am passing the recipe along. Omelet gtiot Biscuits 
oungberry vam 
2 halves of canned peaches Ice we fo 


Butterscotch Sauce 


3 slices of pineapple re 


2 halves of pears 
1 medium-sized avocado 








Dice the fruit, mix lightly, and arrange in crisp lettuce cups. Top with a 
spoonful of dressing made by mixing a tablespoonful of apricot preserves with 
two tablespoonfuls of mayonnaise just before serving. This gives not only a 
touch of color but a most delicious flavor to the salad—Mrs. A. W. M., Mill 
Valley, California. 


ORANGE-GLAZED YAMS 





A GOOD SUNDAY DINNER 


Green Salad with Chopped 
Hard-Cooked Eggs and Diced 
Tomato and Avocado, 
French Dressing 
Cold Sliced Baked Ham 
Mustard Pickles 
*Orange-Glazed Yams 
Buttered Spinach 
Butter Gems Jelly 
Coconut Layer Cake Coffee 


6 yams or sweet potatoes 

4 cupful of brown sugar 

% cupful of granulated sugar 
4 cupful of orange juice 

4 tablespoonfuls of butter 


Wash the yams and boil until nearly done; 
drain and peel. Cut them into thick slices and 
lay them in a buttered casserole or shallow 
baking dish. Make a sauce by mixing the sugar and cornstarch, adding the 
orange juice, and cooking, stirring constantly, for about 5 minutes. Add the 
butter and when it is melted, pour over the potatoes, and bake for 25 to 30 
minutes in a moderate (375°) oven. If decoration is desired, place orange 
sections, freed of membrane, over the top of the potatoes. N.B.—Don’'t use 
flour in place of the cornstarch, as it will not give the same glaze. This is a 
different but very delicious way of preparing yams.—Miss M. H., Los 
Angeles, California. 











These recipes are just the right size to mount on filing cards, or they may be pasted in 

your cooking scrap book. You are invited to send in your own best recipes—as many 

as you wish, each recipe with your name and address on a separate sheet of paper. 
Please state the brand name of each ingredient that you use 
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Cabinet 


MERCER ISLAND DEVIL’S FOOD CAKE 





Y/, cupful (half a cube) of butter or other shortening 
1 cupful of sugar 
2 squares of bitter chocolate, melted over hot water 
2 eggs, beaten light 

YZ cupful of milk (sweet or sour) 
1 teaspoonful of soda 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

1% cupful of sifted cake flour 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 


COMPANY DINNER 


Lime Peach Cocktail 
City Chicken Legs 
Creamed Potatoes with Green 
nion Tops 
Buttered Shredded String Beans 
Hot Rolls Assorted Relishes 
*Mercer Island Devil's 
Food Cake 
Salted Nuts Coffee 











Y, cupful of hot coffee 

Cream the shortening, blend in the sugar thoroughly, then add the melted 
chocolate and the beaten eggs. Dissolve the soda in the milk and stir in, with 
the vanilla. Add the sifted flour and baking powder, and lastly stir in the hot 
coffee. Pour into two layer pans, first lining the bottom of the pans with oiled 
or waxed paper cut to fit, and bake 20 to 25 minutes in a moderate oven (375°). 
When cool, ice with Seven-Minute Icing, and spread melted sweet or bitter 
chocolate over the top when the icing is set. 


SEVEN-MINUTE ICING 

3 tablespoonfuls of cold water 

1 square of sweet or bitter chocolate, 

melted 

Stir together the egg white, sugar, and water in upper ah of double boiler. 
Place over rapidly boiling water and beat with a rotary beater for 7 minutes. 
Remove from heat and continue beating until icing will hold up in peaks. 
Spread roughly over cooled cake. When set, spread with the melted chocolate. 
(Allow plenty of time for the chocolate to harden.) —M. M. D., Mercer Island, 
Washington. 


1 egg white 
7/, cupful of granulated sugar 


Through an error, the recipe for Cranberry-Calavo Salad illustrated at right was printed in the 
Kitchen Cabinet for December. Directions accompanying these drawings are, however, quite complete 
and clear.—G. A.C. 


MY OWN IDEA ABOUT SQUASH 


For a medium-sized casserole, serving four to six persons, you will need: 
1 pint of diced cooked carrots 
1 pint of diced uncooked summer squash 
Butter, salt, and pepper 
Grated cheese (about 1 cupful ) 

Arrange the vegetables in alternate layers in the casserole, sprinkling each 
layer with salt and pepper and dotting with butter. Cover the top with grated 
cheese, cover the casserole, and bake about 20 minutes in a moderate oven 
(375°), then remove lid to brown lightly for about 10 minutes. Serve in the 
baking dish.—R. W., Sacramento, California. 


BAKED SOLE SUPREME 





I am not giving definite quantities in this recipe 
because they vary according to personal tastes and ; 
according to the size of one’s family. atigen, Sieees and bs va 

Thoroughly wash one or two pounds of spinach PR 96 Foy ben rong 
and cook for five to ten minutes (no more) with Buttered Zucchini 
just the water that clings to the leaves from wash- Been Pare. Saas Pietra. 
ing. Pass through the meat chopper, using a very 
fine knife. Add salt and paprika to taste, and plenty of cream and melted butter 
to make a rich mixture. Spread this spinach paste over a shallow baking dish or 
oven-glass platter. Place filets of sole in a heavy frying pan with hot water just 
to cover, and let “‘poach’”’ (simmer but not boil) for five minutes or so. Lift out 
the filets very carefully and arrange them over the spinach, being careful that 
the pieces do not overlap. Season the pieces of fish with salt and paprika, and 
sprinkle generously with grated American cheese. Over all pour one or more 
cans of condensed tomato soup, sprinkle thickly with more cheese and enough 
paprika to give it a rich color, then bake about half an hour in a moderate oven 
(375°) or until the sauce bubbles up around the fish. This is a royal dish, and 
not difficult to prepare, either—Mrs. D. D. B., Santa Monica, California. 


SERVE WITH PRIDE 











Recipes having a “western flavor’ are preferred; those from eastern states are not 

acceptable. On publication, $1 is paid for each recipe printed; unused contributions 

can not be acknowledged or returned. Address your letters to Genevieve A. Callahan, 
The Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 
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Another of the outstand- 
ing entries in the Sunset 
Hostess Contest. Vaughn 
Prater Lattig of Moscow, 
Idaho, describes a supper 
given without benefit of 
servants and without fuss 
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Flamingos preened themselves on a 
mirror surrounded by grape leaves 
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ENTERTAINING IN CLOSE 


Ever so many women living in small 
apartments or tiny houses would like to 
entertain with the grace displayed by 
their friends who have spacious, fully- 
equipped homes. For that reason I want 
to tell about a delightfully simple menu 
served by a friend in another city. 

By telephone came the invitation: 
“Can you and Mr. Lattig come in for 
a salad with me Sunday evening at 
seven?’ Cordial, a bit different, vaguely 
intriguing! 

Our hostess was a professional 
woman, living in a very small suite in- 
deed. She had neither sink, stove, nor 
refrigerator — only a percolator, two- 
burner plate, and a cooler, all tucked 
away in what appeared to be a chest of 
drawers. 

At the appointed hour eight of us 
were seated about an old cherry table 
of the drop-leaf variety. The polished 
top glowed softly in the flickering light 
from tall tapers on the board and many 
smaller candles in wall sconces. The 
centerpiece was a large round mirror 
surrounded by Oregon grape leaves. 
As though preening themselves in a 
crystal lake, a family of silvery blown 


glass flamingos stood on the mirror. 
Hand-woven place mats of a warm 
gray linen were used, and the goblets, 
salad plates, and a great 18-inch plate 
in front of the hostess were of a heav- 
enly shade of cobalt-blue glass. 

We couldn't keep our eyes away from 
the contents of that plate as the hostess 
served us individually. In crisp lettuce 
cups we found two large apricot halves, 
three beautifully tailored grapefruit sec- 
tions, several avocado crescents, an arti- 
choke heart, and a mound of flaked 
crab meat. There was a generous bowl 
of Thousand Island dressing, and in a 
relish tray were celery curls, gherkins, 
stuffed olives, and spiced cherry pre- 
serves. Very thin buttered slices of 
orange nut bread were arranged in over- 
lapping circles on a large pewter plate. 

At the left of the hostess stood a 
muffin stand and at her right a nest of 
tables. Not once was it necessary for 
her to rise from the table, for every- 
thing served was within her reach, in- 
cluding the coffee which perked away 
merrily, and a two-tiered server con- 
taining Roquefort, Swiss, Philadelphia 
Cream, and Old English cheese on the 
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lower tier, an assortment of small crack- 
ers on the upper. Already on the table 
were compotes of pralines, and ciga- 
rettes in a preference chest were passed. 
We sat talking until the tinkling of a 
clock told us all we’d been at that table 
three hours. 

Of course, if one possessed a commo- 
dious living room, and a fireplace par- 
ticularly, it would be but natural to 
leave the table either for or after coffee 
and gather about the fire to talk, but | 
am still marveling at the ease with which 
that Sunday night “‘salad’’ was served— 
no maid, no confusion, no bouncing- 
up-and-down hostess, no pauses in the 
conversation. And I wonder why an 
evening to be thought successful should 
be taken up with contract, games, or 
any set form of amusement. Let's not 
see the art of gay repartee and good talk 
die out! 

I have since repeated the menu, and 
the costs given herewith presume that 
certain staples, relishes, and conserves 
are on hand, and that the bread is made 
at home. However, one who has no 
baking facilities or fruit cupboards can 
always buy home- (Continued on p. 26 
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GLOBE Al’ Biscuit Flour 
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makes so many good things... so quickly! 


You probably buy your first package of 
Globe “A1” Biscuit Flour as a short-cut to 
deliciously fluffy biscuits. You’re delighted 
when you find that by merely adding water 
or milk you have perfect biscuits in a jiffy 
... the kind of biscuits men rave about. But 
that’s only half the story. 

Try the tested recipes on the sides of the 
package! Serve those Cheese Roll-ettes at 
your next bridge luncheon. 


That Quick Cinnamon Coffee Cake will 


make a hit for Sunday morning breakfast. 
And how the children love those honey 
buns! And please do try Globe “A1” Biscuit 
Flour for your next meat-pie crust, using 
Y4 cup of tomato juice instead of milk or 
water! All these and hundreds of other good 
things are so quickly and easily made with 
Globe “A1” Biscuit Flour. 

If you would like additional tested 
recipes, send 3c stamp to GLOBE MILLS, 
Home Economics Dept., Los Angeles. 


GLOBE “Ail” PRODUCTS MAKE “Al” COGKS— 
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Mosr of us 


in this western 


land spend hours a | a 


and hours in our . 

: "tes 
carsonhighways. -— © 
When out-of- 2 oo 
town guests ar- 4 
rive, we rush . 


them into a car 
and go some- 
where. If there 
are no out-of- 
town guests, we go anyway, and it 
doesn’t seem to matter whether our des- 
tination is 30 miles or 300, we usually 
arrive looking as though we had been 
through the war. It’s really very sad, 
because there is often a moment of 
drama awaiting us at the end of our 
journey. Our audience is there before us 
—perhaps a group of admiring friends 
waiting to greet us—and how nice it 
would be if we could make a smart, 
well-groomed entrance! 

Here more than in any other beauty 
instance, half the battle lies in the = 
ment you take with you, what you do 
before you leave, and after you arrive. 
With modern beauties going about ex- 
posing their faces to the elements, and 
with the soot that inhabits the air of 
our machine-age cities, our skins have 
to put up with a great deal more than 
they did when we wore veils and car- 
ried little parasols to protect our faces. 

Any woman who is going to take her 
face out for hours in the sun, wind, 
and cold should put something on it to 
keep it from drying entirely under the 
onslaught. There are so many good pro- 
tective creams and lotions to help you 
that the selection becomes a matter of 
taste. Some prefer a milk-like liquid lo- 
tion, others like a paste or a cream for 
protection. You may buy these every- 
where, and at any price. In applying a 
protective veil to your face, be sure to 
remember to include your neck, and put 
an extra film of cream around the skin 
of the eyes, as dryness on the delicate 
skin of eyelids invites wrinkles, and we 
can’t have that. 

Your protective measures should, of 
course, include the lips. Most of the 
modern lipsticks are made with such a 
rich cream base that an ordinary appli- 
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cation will keep the lips from chap- 
ping. If your lips are very sensitive, and 
dry at the slightest excuse, there are 
pomades which will keep them soft and 
smooth. Even men have discovered that 
a colorless lipstick is a lifesaver on 
windy golf days, so we might adopt 
the same protective measures for windy 
days on the highway. 

Your eyes will also need a bit of 
consideration, as the glare of the sun on 
paved highways has a devastating way 
of draining the color from them, and 
making them look smaller. Dark glasses 
can do wonders in coun- 
teracting this. There are 
marvelous eyebaths and \ 
tonics that seem to re- Vv 
lieve the strain on your 
eyes the instant they 
come near them. Wash 
your eyes out with one 
of these during the day if possible, or 
at least at the end of your journey, and 
your eyes will remain the beautiful, 
useful things they should be. 

There is nothing that seems to be 
more disrupting to well-groomed hands 
than automobile travel. Gloves are of 
course a great help, but even the glove- 
protected hand seems to take on a 
grimy, rough texture on highway 
travels. Most of us wash our hands 
every time we stop for gasoline, using 
the liquid soap found in the dressing 
rooms of gas stations. Two or three 
washings of strong liquid soap often 
leave your hands like sandpaper, and 
your disposition equally irritated. A 
good relief measure for this situation 
is a tube of cream soap. It is easy to 
carry and will keep your hands delight- 
fully smooth and soft. Department and 
drug stores carry cream soaps in tubes. 

Since all motorists get very bad at- 
tacks of soiled nails, it is a good idea to 
take with you a white nail pencil, and if 
your trip is a long one, you will find a 
small nail brush helpful. There is a new 
zipper brush kit compactly packed with 
a nail brush, toothbrush, hair brush, 
comb, and complexion brush, which is 
ideal for travel. Brushes are more use- 
ful than wash cloths on trips, because 
wash cloths stay wet and won't pack. 

One of the lifesaving items to have 
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with you on long or short trips is a 
generous supply of cleansing tissues. 
Anything soiled which can be thrown 
away complicates travel much less than 
things which require a visit to the laun- 
dry. A little package of cleansing tis- 
sues will slip into the pocket of one of 
the doors where you may dip into it 
conveniently. 

When you draw near the end of your 
trip, you naturally reach for your lip- 
stick, and give a powder pat to your 
nose, but this is not enough. Now is 
the moment to repair the ravages of 
wind and sun, so take yourself to the 
best gas station dressing room you can 
find for five minutes. Begin by taking 
a stretching exercise or two. Bend over 
from the waist and let your arms and 
head dangle as if you were a rag doll. 
This will give your skin new life, re- 
move fatigue lines, and renew you in 
general. The idea is of course to stimu- 
late the circulation, which always be- 
comes sluggish after sitting for hours. 
If you have a hair brush with you, go 
over your head vigorously while in a 
bent-over position. This is very refresh- 
ing. 

Now for your face! A liquid cleanser 
is the best type for a quick clean-up on 
travels. There are a number of excellent 
ones at all stores, put up in convenient- 
to-pack small bottles with spill-proof 
tops. Go over your face thoroughy with 
your liquid cleanser until every particle 
of dust is removed—your cleansing tis- 
sues will tell you when the dirt is off. 
Then on with fresh make-up; give your 
whisk broom a workout over your 
clothes, and now with a clean pair of 
gloves, you will have a 
band-box quality of 
grooming that will 
amaze the friends that 

ae have gathered to meet 

a, you. A little routine like 

this makes the differ- 

ence between looking as 

Nature made you, and looking as well 
as you can. 

Driving along in a comfortable car 
over our beautiful highways is such a fas- 
cinating business that we are likely to 
forget about such things as skin and hair. 
We sit hours in the (Cont'd on page 30 
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N romance any more, no shining 
hours after 30, you say? 

If you feel this way, listen to what 
Frances Ingram, beauty adviser to 
women, has to tell you: 

“Do you know what a famous man 
of the theatre says? 

“<4 woman doesn’t begin to be inter- 
esting until she’s 35!’ 

“So,” continues Miss Ingram, “put 
away your hopelessness, your fears. 
Look into your mirror—and take heed 
of what you see there. 

“If you see a woman who looks older 
than her years, determine that you will 
make her look younger. For you can! 

‘You see, when we are young Nature 
supplies certain softening, moistening 
oils to the skin which give it supple- 
ness, fineness, freshness. But as we 
grow older, Nature becomes less zeal- 
ous in her care. 


CtitétS MILKWEED CREAM 
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There Still 


are worlds for 
you to Conquer! 





“Then we must take a hand. We must 
supply our skin with these ‘young’ 
oils or trouble will soon show itself in 
fine lines; loose, saggy folds; crepey 
skin; dryness, roughness; coarse pores. 

“What you need for this is one com- 
plete, constructive cream — Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream. 

“The reviving power of Ingram’s is 
just this: that it gives back to your skin 
oils, which like Nature’s ‘young’ oils, 
help to keep it fine and firm and supple. 

“Women who use my creams say— 


Pp Everything 

your skin 

needs is in 

this ONE 
JAR 


incrams ; 
Milkweed - 
Cream 









and there are thousands who will use 
no other—‘Ingram’s has really restored 
my skin!’ And Hollywood stars, to 
whom skin beauty has an actual cash 
value, say, ‘Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
is all we need to keep our skins in 
perfect condition.’ ” 

Not only new skin loveliness, but a 
new viewpoint of life! Do you want 
these? Then ask Miss Ingram to send 
you a week’s supply of her cream and 
her Treatment Book—both compli- 
mentary. Just mail the coupon. 
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For sensitive hands, it’s 2] times as important to use 
White King in the thrice-daily duty of dishwashing 
as to use it each weekly washday. There’s the greater- 
economy angle, too. 

It takes so little White King to produce a pleasing 
dishpanful of rich, creamy, Longer-Lasting Suds .. . 
suds that rinse off immediately and thoroughly, and 
leave dishes easier to dry. 

WHITE KING gives the same marvelous results 


when put to the test for any use. 


WHITE KING 
THE ORIGINAL ransclaled SOAP 
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73 ME there is real romance in the 
history of beef. Imagine a big fire out 
of doors, and a huge spit over the fire 
holding a loin of beef ; the spit revolved 
and all sides of the meat were browned 
and cooked, juices dripping to be caught 
and poured over the roast. And then a 
large serving was presented to the King 
who had been hunting; he ate and 
asked from what part of the animal 


| the delicious meat came. “The loin, 


Your Majesty,” said the cook. ‘Well, 
a loin like that deserves to be knighted. 
Hereafter it shall be Sir-Loin.’ And 
ever since the sirloin of beef has been 
the choice of good eaters who agree 
with King Charles II. 

Again let us imagine a picture of a 


| beef creature dressed in the mode of 


the day—hanging over the door of a 
restaurant in Paris—bearing the words 
“Boeuf a la Mode.” Customers were 
served with beef deliciously cooked, 
quite different from ‘‘roast beef,” and 
ever since the time of that restaurant, 
“Boeuf ala Mode” has been enjoyed. 
The following recipe may not be just 
the same as the one used first, but it is 
a good one. 


BEEF A LA MODE 


Have the butcher cut a piece of the 
rump or round, weighing 3 or 4 pounds, 
and ask him to “‘lard’’ it; that is, insert 
pieces of fat salt pork, or tie thin slices 
of pork around the piece. Place this 
meat in a reo made of 14 cupful 
of vinegar, 14 cupful of claret or port 
wine (may he omitted), 1 thinly sliced 
onion, a sprig of thyme, a small bay 
leaf, 4 tablespoonful of salt, 1/4 tea- 
spoonful of pepper. Cover and let stand 
2 or 3 hours. Remove, wipe dry, and 
brown ‘he meat on all sides in a table- 
spoonful of butter in a skillet. Remove 
the meat, and to the butter in pan add 2 
tablespoonfuls of flour, and cook for 
just a minute. Add the marinade and 
V, cupful each of tomato juice and stock 
or water, and cook, stirring to make a 
smooth, thin sauce. 

Wash, scrape, and cut into cubes— 
or balls if you have a French cutter— 
2 carrots, and cook in boiling water 10 
minutes. Peel and parboil 12 small 
onions, drain, then cook in 1 table- 
spoonful of butter and 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar until glazed and a medium 
brown. 

Place meat in a baking dish, and add 
the carrots and onions and the sauce 
prepared after cooking the meat in but- 
ter. Season all with salt and pepper, 
cover, and bake 2 hours in a moderately 
hot oven (375°). At serving time, 
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STBEEF THROUGH THE AGES 


Romance and a Recipe — by Bertha E. Shapleigh 





place the meat on a platter, surround 





nish, added. Thus on a menu card to- 


beef to the athletes before games and 

























1e 
it it with the onions and carrots, and strain day one sees such names as “Filet matches. Asia ate very little beef, and 
“e over all the liquid or sauce left in the Mignon, Bearnaise,” “Filet Mignon, even today lamb is 
d baking dish. Parisienne,’ ‘Filet Mignon, Cham- used more than beef. 
d This seems like a long recipe, but . pignons,” and many others. The cook- an Before forks were 
it the beef 4 la mode is worth the work ing of the meat is always the same— ne in use, which was 
a it requires. In carving, be careful to that is, the meat is broiled for a few Ny not until the 17th 
g cut across the grain. minutes, and then the sauce is added \ y Century, food was 
d French cooks and men interested in and the garnish. The mushroom \ = ~~ eaten with a spoon. 
1 the development of good cooking, very (Champignons) sauce is very popular, th” 3 To make this proc- 
., early in the Renaissance period learned and Bearnaise comes next. The mush- ey | ess easier, beef was 
l, to remove from the beef creature the room sauce is a brown sauce, the Bear- iLL Ss / cut in small pieces 
7 muscle lying under the backbone pro- _ naise, a Hollandaise plus shallot, pars- “( i and cooked in water, 
d tected by suet, which being little exer- ley, and fresh tarragon. orcut fine and 
n cized, was very tender. This muscle, The English claimed that the reason mixed with a sauce 
e weighing six pounds or less, was roasted _ the French had so much added to their or water, and these 

for a short time, and served with a beef was because the beef was a poor dishes were the forerunners of soup, 
a sauce. As sauces became of great im- quality—that they did not know how _ stew, meat balls, and “hash.” From 
f portance in the time of Louis XIV, and to raise good beef, so had to add fla- the big roasts of England, each man 
a later, many entrées—as they were called vors to it. The French retaliated that carved his own piece of meat and ate 
$ —came into prominence. One chef cut the English did not know how to make it from his fingers. 
e this large tenderloin into slices about sauces, so had to serve their beef plain. Before the advent of refrigeration, 
{ an inch thick, and these were broiled Today each country recognizes the good _ meat was salted to preserve it, and this 

and served with a sauce, and often a cooking of the other, and all is well. gave “corned” beef, so much used in 
garnish as well. These were called France used a good deal of beef in this country in the early days. Corned 

“Mignon Filets’” (small filets), with making bouillon, for which she is fa- beef and cabbage and corned beef hash 

the name of a sauce, or sauce and gar- mous. The Greeks and Romans gave are still favorite delicacies. 

* 
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, GENTLE PRESSING 
| GETS ONLY THE p gentle press. 
: PURE SWEET | 
] 
: J U ICE ao (Process patented U. S. 1,956,615) 
. TOMATO JUICE 
| 
» +e JUICE 
NOT TINGED 





WITH BITTERNESS 
FROM SKIN AND SEEDS & 












Because Libby's exclusive method... gentle press... takes out the 
jvice from sun-ripened tomatoes without getting any bitterness 
from skin and seeds! And holds the full count of vitamins A, B, 
C and G. Try Libby's! It costs you no more than ordinary kinds. 












NEW HOT DISHES among thrills in FREE RECIPE BOOK! 


For only 5 labels from any of Libby’s 100 Foods (or 10c) you can get this gorgeous Recipe 
Book containing 125 recipes, and 18 full-color photographs! Just send labels or dime to 

’ Mary Hale Martin, Dept. S M-1, Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 
Chicago, and receive free copy of “My Best Recipes.” 
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"THERE’S as much true Art in the | 


preparation of tempting dishes as there 


is in painting on canvas. And White 
Star Brand Tuna simplifies the “tech- 
nique” of the Art of Cookery surpris- 
ingly! There are so many different 
ways of serving White Star Brand 
Tuna... alldifferent . . . all delicious! 
It is the most “adaptable” food you 
ever used! And, good for you ... with 
its Vitamins ‘“‘A” and “D,” calcium, 
phosphorus, potassium and _ iodine, 
that effective preventive of nutritional 
goiter. 








| plate. 


(Continued from page 20) 


| ENTERTAINING 
| 


| made delicacies at the better bake shops, 
women’s exchanges, or the cooked-food 
sales that are held so often. 

| Whether one had much time or very 
little, it would be well to make any 
necessary purchases the day before the 
party. I should also make the bread, 
pralines, and salad dressing then as 
well as check over the linen, silver, and 
china. Early the next morning one could 
get the various parts of the salad pre- 
pared and stored in covered dishes. 
Grapefruit sections entirely free of sur- 
rounding membranes are easily prepared 
by peeling the fruit deeply with a sharp 
knife, as you would peel an apple, then 
slipping out the segments whole, with 
the aid of the knife. Avocado will not 
discolor nor lose its delicate flavor if 
covered with salad oil, lemon juice, and 
salt. Everything else can be done easily 
in the hour before the guests arrive. 





MENU 


Epicurean Salad, Harlequin Thousand Island 
Dressing* 

Celery Curls Stuffed Olives 
Gherkins Spiced Cherry Preserves 
Buttered Slices of Orange Nut Bread* 
Assorted Cheese and Wafers Pralines* 
Black Coffee 


HARLEQUIN THOUSAND ISLAND 
DRESSING 


| 2 cupfuls of mayonnaise 
| 3/, cupful of whipped cream 
1/, cupful of cocktail sauce 
4 hard-cooked eggs, minced fine 
1/, cupful of pickled beets, minced fine 
1 tablespoonful of parsley, minced fine 
2 tablespoonfuls of capers, chopped 
6 tablespoonfuls each of sweet pickles 
and stuffed olives, chopped 
Fold all together and add: 
5 teaspoonful of paprika 
2 tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar 
1 teaspoonful of onion juice 
Salt as needed 


PRALINES 


cupfuls of powdered sugar 
cupful of maple syrup 

1/, teaspoonful of salt 

1/, cupful of evaporated milk 

1 cupful of broken pecans 

| Boil sugar, syrup, salt, and milk un- 
| til the mixture forms a soft ball in cold 
| water (240°). Remove from fire and 
|let stand until cool, then beat until 
|creamy; add nuts, and drop from a 
|spoon in small pieces on a buttered 


mh 


ORANGE NUT BREAD 


2 cupfuls of sifted flour 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 


| 
B | 
| 11/4, teaspoonfuls of salt 


3/, cupful of brown sugar 
2 cupfuls of graham flour 
3/4 a of candied orange peel, sliced 
thin 
3/, cupful of broken nut meats 
2 eggs, beaten 
12/4, cupfuls of milk 
4 tablespoonfuls of melted shortening 








THE SECRET OF 
CHARMING 


Guest 





. Company Dinners” 

takes you, step by step, through the 
preparation, cooking and serving of all 
kinds of Western meals—from the shopping 
to the last thoughtful touch you give your 
table—even to the moment when your guests 
depart, to praise your taste and skill in the 
planning of your colorful menu and the 
charm of your table and your serving! 

The scores of Western recipes in this un- 
usual book, have all won SUNSET Maga- 
zine’s famous Kitchen Cabinet prize. Out of 
thousands sent in by good Western home 
cooks, the very BEST were published, and 
now the cream of these have been chosen for 
SUNSET’S “Favorite Company Dinners.” 
Every one has passed exacting double-tests 
under the direction of Genevieve A. Calla- 
han, SUNSET’S Home Economics Editor. 

Send for this remarkable cook book TO- 
DAY. Try for yourself its savory dishes and 
menus—the “Smart Dinner for Guests,” for 
instance, or one of the ‘Favorite Company 
Dinners.” You'll be delighted with this 
beautifully illustrated, cross-indexed 80-page 
recipe book for Western homes! 








. - for sale by good 
book sellers throughout 
the West—or use coupon 
below. 


veal paid 50c 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
576 Sacramento Street, San Francisco 





YES, send me, postage-paid.......0...0.......-.- copy (or 
copies) of SUNSET’S Favorite Company Dinners. 
You are to refund my remittance, plus return post- 
age, if I send it back in 10 days. 
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ROCHESTER DIAL 
OveEN_ THERMOMETER 


Today’s Recipes Demand 
Accurate Temperatures 
A Rochester Oven Thermometer 
saves time and avoids costly 
cooking failures. Black with 
porcelain enamel dial. Hangs to 
grating, out of the way. Easy 
7 to read. Easy to clean. 


OTHER TYPES ALSO 40¢ 
For refrigerator, outside window, 


indoors, auto—as illustrated. 
Decorative designs, 50c to $1.00. 
Bath (floats) 50c. Candy, Deep- 
¢ Fat (ends costly disappoint- 


More than 10,000,000 ments) $1.25. Humidimeter, $1.75. 
Rochester Pressure, Humiditherm (indicates tempera- 
Temperature and ture and humidity) $3.50. At your 
Liquid Level Indicators department, drug and hardware 
have been sold. stores. Descriptive folder FREE. 
Rochester Mfg. Co., 93 Rockwood St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Warehouse Stocks in Hollywood and Seattle 


GUARANTEED ACCURATE 
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RCULATE 
HEAT 





SUPERIOR FietiLact 
MEAT Gamer ate 






CUTS HEATING BILLS 
Provides cheerful glow of 
open fireplace and circulates 
uniform heat to far corners 
and adjoining rooms. Eco- 
nomical way of heating large 
living and game rooms, small bungalows, 
mountain and lakeshore cabins. 

Burns all fuels. Guaranteed smokeless. 
Exciusive Parenrep Features insure lifetime 
service and maximum heating results. 

Write for name of distributor near you. Advise if 
building new or oe present fireplace. 
UFACTURERS 

SUPERIOR FIREPLACE COMPANY 

1046 South Olive Street Los Angeles, California 














An innovation in SUNSET’s food and house- 
keeping aot is to be launched in the coming 
issue. ‘‘Cooking by the Calendar,’’ a regular fea- 
ture from February on, will remind you what 
products are to be had in western markets during 
the month, and will suggest new and interesting 
ways of preparing them. 






In Your Present Stove 
or Furnace—HOTTER 
— CHEAPER—No Dirt 
or Ashes— Twice the Heat 
Quick at HALF THE COST. 


Anamazing new t 
COOKS A MEAL for LESS Sr pmaztence type 
perts and 25,000 users say beats any ever gotten out, burns 
cheap oil a new way, without pre-generating or clogging up; 
gives quick intense heat at HALF COST by turn of value. 
Slips into your stove, range or furnace. One free to one person 
in each locality who will demonstrate and act as agent. Write 
quick, be first to learn how to end drudgery of coal and wood 
and make big money, spare or full time—mail 1c posteard today 
to United Factories, A-877 Factory Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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elicate- 


The flavor lasts 


Schilling 


—_ ‘anilla 


A Schilling & Co.—San Francisco 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder, salt, and sugar, and sift again. 
Combine graham flour, orange peel, and 
nuts, and add to first mixture. Com- 
bine eggs, milk, and shortening, add to 
flour, and blend. Bake in two greased 
loaf pans in a moderate oven (350°) 
one hour. To cut in thin slices, let 
stand over night before slicing. 


MY MARKET LIST | 





| to paid anes age or to reduce its cost. 
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Peapapricats . . « « « 4 sae 
1 can artichoke hearts . . . .35 
Beaesciay . ss te ee eA 
2headslettuce . . .. « + 10 
2 medium avocados . . . . .25 
Aorapetmte. . 2 4 oe sa ee 
Pieicieamy .. « se 8 ew eee 
Waters: 5 3 ks es Ul Um 
Cheese « «-e « 2 «+ « soo 
Caiaie 4. “6. a ee es 
OVERS. 6% a «> we ve ee 
Pee a Vas te. a) “sp 

Total . $3.80 


Not all of the wafers, cheese, celery, 
olives, and nuts will be used, and these, 
with the orange bread, will serve as the 
basis of an interesting lunch for the 
family the following day. 

The salad as described is seasonable 
any time of the year, but may be varied 


Canned peaches or marinated slices of | 
tomato and cucumber might be substi- 
tuted for the apricot halves, asparagus 
tips for the artichoke hearts, and seeded 
Tokay grapes for the grapefruit sec- 
tions. Either tuna or salmon may re- 
place the crab meat. 

I have used the supper menu for a 
luncheon, serving individual Washing- 
ton Nut pies instead of cheese and crack- 
ers and omitting the pralines. 


INDIVIDUAL WASHINGTON NUT PIES 





3 eggs 
Y, cupful of sugar 
4 tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
1 cupful of dark corn syrup 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
V4, teaspoonful of salt 
1 cupful of chopped walnuts and pecans 


Break eggs, but do not beat. Add 
other ingredients and mix well. Pour 
into individual uncooked pie shells and 
bake at 450° for ten minutes, then re- 
duce the heat to 300° and bake for 20 
minutes longer or until the mixture 
“sets.” Double the recipe to serve eight | 
liberally. Serve with whipped cream. | 
—VAUGHN PRATER LATTIG, Moscow, 
Idaho. 
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always scores 
with the men 


It’s only real plantation molasses 
that gives the taste they go for 


If your gingerbread is to be a prize 
winner, there’s one thing to remember— 
it’s the molasses that makes the difference. 


Just ginger and spices alone won’t turn 
the trick—it’s pouring in real plantation 
molasses that gives gingerbread its old- 
time flavor and fine texture. 


Try Brer Rabbit Molasses in your next 
batch . . . and use the hundred-year-old 
recipe below. Brer Rabbit is made from 
choice grades of freshly crushed Louisiana 
sugar cane. That’s why it makes ginger- 
bread that’s delicious as well as wholesome. 


... Have youtried Brer Rabbit in Baked 
Beans? Three tablespoonfuls to the can 
before heating makes them delicious! 


Great- Grandmother’s Gingerbread Recipe 
(Over 100 years old) 


Cream together 14 cup of butter and lard mixed, 
14 cup sugar. Add one well-beaten egg, 1 cup 
Brer Rabbit Molasses. 
ww) Sift together 214 cups 
flour, 114 tsps. soda, 1 
tsp. cinnamon, 1 tsp. 
ginger, 14 tsp. cloves, 14 
tsp. salt. Combine with 
first mixture, adding 1 
cup hot water. Beat 
till smooth. Bake in * 
greased shallow pan 40 
to 45 minutes in mod- 
erate oven (350° F.). 
Makes 15 portions. 
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Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. 
Dept. $$22, New Orleans, La. 
Please send me free Brer Rabbit 
booklet with 94 recipes for gin- 
gerbread, cookies, muffins, etc. 





FREE 


Recipe Book 
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%*% Every home needs at 
least one of these smart new 


Just the thing to warm up chilly 
corners, or to provide quick com- 


ly, with one hand. It gives hours 
and hours of clean heat from 
a few cents worth of kerosene. 


You'll like Perfection’s beauti- 
ful modern designs. “Firelight” 
models have transparent fire 
bowl of Pyrex brand glass; 
others are all metal. See them 
at your dealer’s. 

For large capacity stove heating, 


see Superfex Oil Burning Heat- 
Directors and Radiating Heaters. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
1280 45th Street, Oakland, Calif. 


Melable Ot Burning 
PERFECTION 


ROOM\HEATERS 


The mark of: guclily 








PERFECTION Room Heaters. | 


fort for the morning bath. You | 
can carry it about the house easi- | 


BUTIDIN G 


(Continued from page 15) 


a great deal of comfort and pleasure. 
For one thing, the long window over 
the sink and drain boards provides 
an abundance of light and air. Its two 
center quarter-sections are movable and 
slide back on very easy- -working run- 
ners affording an unobstructed view of 
beautiful trees. The door of the upper 
section of the cooler is cut several inches 
below the drain board level, and the 
same is true of the door of the dish 
cupboard on the other side. I have thus 
economized space and effort by having 
the lowest shelves at the lowest points 
I can conveniently reach without stoop- 
ing. In the same way, the highest 
shelves are at the highest places I can 
conveniently reach when my arm is 
raised. Above are small storage cup- 
boards, with separate doors, for extra, 
little-used supplies. The whole kitchen- 
ette is, in fact, cut to my measure. 
Another of my inventions is the 
“can-drop,” as we call it, at the base 
of the cooler. By having the bottom 
shelf of the lower part of the cooler 
made six inches above floor level, a 
space was left which opens directly into 
the basement. An ash can stands below 
this opening, and it is a simple matter 
to open the door of the lower part of 
the cooler and dispose of all used con- 
tainers by dropping them through the 
ae Since I rinse them first, for 
sanitary reasons, it is not necessary to 
empty the ash can more than about 
twice a year. The rest of the refuse we 
burn, because there is no garbage re- 
moval service in this primitive locality. 
My cookstove is just across from the 
| sink, precisely 41 inches away, which 





| means no unnecessary steps, but com- 
fortable room for my son and me to 
| pass each other. This stove is an electric 
one, of what is known as the “bunga- 
low type,” with “overhead” oven. The 
whole rests on a built-in cabinet which 
contains a wood-lift, a truly labor-sav- 
| ing device, for you will see from the 
plan that there is a heater (circulating, 
burning wood and coal) right next to 
the electric stove. And think how easy 
to load the wood elevator in the base- 
ment and shoot it up to the kitchen ex- 
actly next to the stove for which the 
fuel is needed! For week-ends in win- 
ter and cool summer days, this heater 
is a great comfort. Though tucked out 
of the way in the kitchen, it heats the 
whole house well in cold weather be- 
cause of the three doors to other rooms, 
the “pass,” and, especially, because I 
had a neat wooden transom put flush 
with the ceiling above the “‘pass.”” This 
transom lets the warm air into the liv- 
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and attractive too! 


@ Yes, it’s June in January when your 
home is insulated with Fir-Tex. And, 
for true economy, Fir-Tex will save 
you many dollars on fuel bills yearly, 
as well as protect the health of your 
family. 

@ The new Fir-Tex is light in color 
and more rigid than ever before! In 
fact Fir-Tex walls are what thousands 
of Pacific Coast home owners have 
dreamed of for years. Why not inves- 
tigate now and secure prices from 
your local dealer? He will gladly 
estimate the amount of material 
needed for your remodeling without 
obligation. 


FREE! 


@ If you are inter- 
ested in “Practical 
Home Remodeling” 
send for this helpful 
16-page book explain- 
ing the many uses of 
FIR-TEX. 


FIR-TEX INSULATING BOARD CO. 
DANT & RUSSELL, Inc., General Distrs., 
Portland, Ore. 
Gentlemen—Kindly send me your FREE il- 
lustrated book— 

“Practical Home Remodeling” 
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BUILDING 


ing room very effectively, but can be 
closed when I am frying or cooking 
cauliflower and such! 

And now let me explain our pass,’ 
through which go all food and table- 
ware consigned to the dining table in 
the living room. The pass is closed by 
means of a sliding door that drops 
down out of sight when open, behind 
two parallel shelves on the kitchen 
side. The top shelf is, of course, pri- 
marily a resting place for food in tran- 
sit. But it has a number of other uses. 
At one end stands the electric mixer 
(below are all the extra attachments), 
and at the other end, by the stove, is 
the electric clock, which sees to it that 
our oven-cooked dinners are ready to 
eat when we return from the beach. 
Sandwiched in between the two shelves 
at their centers, and fitted exactly, is 
a generous bread and cake cabinet, with 
door opening toward one. Bread is cut 
and picnic lunches are prepared on the 
broad shelf above. The spaces on each 
side of the cabinet are curtained off 
with the same material as the window 
curtains. The whole has a buffet-like 
appearance that is decidedly pleasing. 

You may look at the plan and won- 
der what is the particular purpose of 
the small shelf next to the broom closet. 
It has been made especially to fit news- 
papers folded over once, which are used 
to start the fire in the heater near by. 
Attached to the wall below the shelf 
is a pencil sharpener, which we think 
no household should be without. And 
directly underneath the shelf is a row 
of wooden pegs like those to be found 
behind the heater and on some of the 
doors. At the seashore there are so 
many things to hang up, including gar- 
ments not quite dry. The pegs can not 
rust, as hooks do, and they look very 
well set in the prettily grained wall- 
board. All this I had stained faintly 
white before it was varnished, in order 
to avoid the usual too-yellow effect of 
varnish. We used a good “‘inside spar’ 
which has proved extremely durable. 

In concluding let me emphasize the 
importance of having everything cut to 
your own measure, if you want to do 
away with fatigue and irritation in your 
housekeeping. 


Californians interested in building 
more comfort into their homes will want 
the new bulletin No. 589, ‘Air Condi- 
tioning for California Homes.” It may 
be obtained from University of Cali- 
fornia (Experiment Station) , Berkeley. 
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EDGEWORTH./; 
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A blessed event from the makers of Edgeworth 


r 


aes 
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| for ripe or cigarettes 








WRAPPED IN MOISTURE-PROOF CELLOPHANE 


HE MAKERS of Edgeworth 

proudly announcea newaddition 
to the family—Edgeworth Junior, de- 
signed especially for those who want 
Edgeworth quality in a tobacco for 
both pipe and cigarettes. 

For those who want a tobacco 
made exclusively for pipes, there will 
always be the regular tins of Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbedand Edgeworth 
Plug Slice—unchanged. The new 
Edgeworth Junior willappeal to those 
who are now using a tobacco suit- 
able for both pipe and cigarettes. It is 
their opportunity to get Edgeworth 
mildness and flavor in their favorite 
form of tobacco. 

Try Edgeworth Junior—the new, 
light, free-burning, twofold tobac- 
co. It may be the tobacco you’re look- 
ing for. Larus & Brother Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. Tobacconists since 1877. 





CORN COB PIPE CLUB OF VIRGINIA 
Back on the air... Crossroads fun, frolic and 
old-time music. Every Saturday Night at 10:30 
(Eastern Standard Time) over coast-to-coast 
NBC Red Network, directfrom Richmond, Va. 
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HELPED SHIFT PIANO 
AND STRAINED WRIST 





But good old 
Absorbine Jr. 
Gave Quick Relief 


TEPPING to the aid of two 

servants who were shifting a 
piano back into place, Mrs. D.* 
painfully strained her left wrist. 


When discomfort and swelling 
continued to increase during 
the day, she thought of an 
Abootbinea Jr. bottle in the 
bathroom and started frequent 
applications. Pain and swelling 
both rapidly subsided and she 
was able to enjoy a good night’s 
sleep. In a couple of days the 
incident was forgotten. 


For years this remarkable old 
liniment has been the good 
friend of countless families. 
There’s nothing like it for sore 
muscles, aches, sprains and 
bruises. Kills the fungi that 
cause Athlete’s Foot, too. And 
costs very little — osauce a 
little goes so far. All druggists’, 
$1.25 the bottle. For free sam- 
ple, write W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 


*Based on actual letter from our files 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Relieves sore muscles, bruises, 
muscular aches, sprains, 
Athlete’s Foot 


FF A Pas 


(Continued from page 22) 
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sun or stop to explore on foot some 
charming spot overlooking the sea. 
Hours and hours we pass in this de- 
lightful way, then comes the night, and 
is our face red! What a burn from 
wind and sun! Our skin feels as though 
it would crack like a mud pie. If one 
of your trips should find you in this 
state, reach for your cream jar at once. 
Take it with you to your bathroom, and 
while your scented bath draws the 
weariness from your bones, apply a 
generous layer of cream to your face. 
Soon your skin will be soothed, it will 
get back its feeling of being skin again, 
and all will be well. 

Hair that has been flattened all day 
by a hat needs a vigorous brushing at 
night with a tufted brush. While we 
are on the subject of brushing, let me 
tell you about one of the most success- 
ful hair-conditioning treatments in Hol- 
lywood. A capable registered nurse 
gives you the treatment, which consists 
of nothing but brushing and massage— 
a whole hour of brushing with seven 
tufted brushes! Why seven brushes? As 








| soil on a towel, 
| fresh one used, so that your hair is 








soon as a brush shows the least bit of 
it is discarded, and a 


literally brushed clean. The massage 
part of the treatment consists of a vig- 
orous opening and closing of the fingers 
all over the scalp. Three times the head 
is massaged and the hair brushed—one 
of course alternating with the other. 

The surprising part of the treatment 
is the life and suppleness that your hair 
has after the hour of brushing and mas- 
sage—and it doesn’t take the wave out! 
The response of the scalp and hair to a 
few weeks of this treatment is like a 
beauty miracle. It develops a natural 
sheen, the color becomes richer, bleached 
hair becomes less like straw and more 
like the healthy young hair of a child. 
Those of us who want to make the 
most of our hair should put a series of 
treatments like these on our list of 
must-do’s. For a month, give yourself 
a weekly treatment like this, and your 
hair will rejoice. Of course it isn’t half 
so much fun doing unto yourself as 
it is being done by, but think of the 
money you'll save for your beauty 
budget! 





KEEP THE 


YOU HAVE! 


Men all say, “I don’t worry about the hair 
I've lost, but I’d like to keep what I have.” 
So... here’s the All-Purpose shampoo that 
dissolves and removes dandruff crust... 
cleanses thoroughly without lathering. Be- 
sides a nourishing olive oil, it contains the 
scalp’s own tonic element . . . BERNISOL. 
Your scalp actually feels clean and tingles 
with new life and vitality after a Nourishine 
Soapless Olive Oil Shampoo. Massage your 
scalp daily and keep it clean and healthy 
with this modern miracle shampoo, Nourish- 
ine Soapless Olive Oil. Keep the hair you 
have and watch the new hair grow. Get 
Nourishine Soapless Olive Oil Shampoo at all 
drug or ——— stores. 16 ozs. for $1 (or 
smaller trial size). . . Send for FREE book, 
“Care of The Hair” . . contains valuable 
information on your hair prob- 
q lems. NOURISHINE SALES ‘CO., 
443 S. San Pedro, Los Angeles. 


\NOURIS NE 
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COUGH STOPPED 


quicker by “Moist- 
Throat” Method 
Nae" 


D® you know that 
when you catch 
cold the thousands of 
tiny moisture glands in 
your throat and wind- 
pipe dry or clog? Thick ¢ 
phlegm irritates your ° 
throat, making youcough. 


It is necessary to 
stimulate those glands i ‘ 
to pour out their natural molsture. Pertus- 
sin does this. It “unclogs” the glands— 
loosens phlegm— soothes your cough away. 

Over 1,000,000 doctors’ pre- 
scriptions Jor Pertussin were 
filled in one year, according 
to Prescription Ingredient 






Survey issued by American 
Pharmaceutical Assn. 
e e e 


.-.‘*Pertussin stopped Jackie’ 8 
bad cough next day!” writes 
Mrs. 4 one >z, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Geta bottle. 


PERTUSSIN 


“MOIST-THROAT” METHOD OF 


COUGH RELIEF | 


uticura (intment- 
a a Distressuig 


Le it for of {PIMPLES 


























RASHES 
ECZEMA 
A’DENT quickly, safely, removes Stains, 
Nicotine, Vatu Deposits from every 

type plate or removable bridge. Prevents 

e embarrassing ‘‘plate breath.’’ Goes 3 times 

as far. Scientifically prepared, used by 
Dentists. At druggists, guaranteed. For 

B free sample write R. G. Binyon & 
A DENT Co., Dept. S-1, San Francisco, Calif. 
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common aches and pains, caused 
by excess acidity— (deficient alkalinity) 








with an Analgesic (Sodium Acety/ Salicylate) 
\\for Sour Stomach, Colds, Headaches, and other 


The sparkling, Alkaline drink, combined 






30c—60c SIZES 
ALL DRUG STORES 












ATHLETE’S FOOT 
BANISHED QUICKLY 


Tryco Ends All Skin Rashes or Money Back 


Tryco Ointment kills the ringworm parasite which 
causes Athlete’s Foot, that itching, scaly or soft moist 
condition between the toes. Tryco heals this ailment like 
magic. The itching stops instantly. Tryco also works like 
a miracle for scabies and all skin itching, chafing, pimples, 
rashes, coldsores, ringworms, soft corns, mosquito bites, 
poison ivy. No stains or muss with Tryco. Heals or your 
money back. $1.00. The Owl Drug Co. and other dealers. 
Accept no substitute. TRYCO CO., Los Angeles, Calif. 














FOR ENTERTAINING IN 1936 
Start the new year right by varying your party 
menus. ‘‘Fayorite Company Dinners’’ contains a 
wealth of ideas. Send 50 cents to SUNSET Maga- 
zine, 576 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


| story of a man who will not die. Dana 











MOORE 
Push-Pins 


and 
Push-less Hangers 
are what you need to hang 
things to walls. 
10c Packets Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 
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GODS WHO DIE 


Gods Who Die, as told to Julian 
Dana_ by George Westbrook, is the 


exhibited extraordinary judgment in 
keeping himself well in the background 
and letting Westbrook unfold the 
thrilling narrative of a life in the 
South Seas. Westbrook is the man. 
Against an exotic backdrop of the 
islands as they were before the doubt- 
ful boon of civilization was served up 
to them by the missionaries and civil 
emissaries of white nations, Westbrook 
spent his young manhood living the, 
i of which boys dream. Derelict | 
on a tropic isle, participant in savage | 
rites, mess-mate of pirates, slave-trad- 
ers and villains, trusted friend of ab- | 
origines—all these he was. Nor did he, | 
in the changing scene when foreign | 
church and state tightened their hold | 
on the coral dots of the Pacific, | 





his faculty for sharing in strange, ex- 
citing events. 

But above the color and romance of 
bygone days in fantastic ‘‘far places,” 
stands Westbrook, a man of tough 
fibre, courage, humor, intelligence. One 
in a million, because like many other 
white men he loved the languid beauty | 
of the islands but, unlike those others, 
he managed to cling to the all too 
slender thread binding him to the val- | 
uable things of his own civilization. | 
For a white man to live 60 years in| 
the South Seas without once returning 
and still to retain the essential kernel 
of decency is a rare feat. That is the 
reason George Westbrook is today 
fighting a losing but gallant battle as 
champion of the brown people, and 
that 1s the reason Gods Who Die is 
worth reading. (Macmillan, $3.) —E. L. 


San Francisco Sits Down 
to Dinner 


THE setting sun has cut her finger on 
Tamalpais, 
spilling her warm blood over the eve- | 


ning sky; | 





| the white shadow is still far out to sea, 


lingering about the Farallones ; 

the grumbling winches have stopped 
groaning, 

the last dray has rumbled home over 
the cobblestones ; | 

the philoso phic seagull ruffles his feath- | 
ers 

on top a slimy piling, and blinks at 
life: 


San Francisco is sitting down to dine. 


| 
| 


—G. ARMISTEAD KAUFFMAN. 
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Nature being what it is, all women are 
not born “free and equal.’’ A woman’s 


| days are not all alike. There are difficult 


days when some women suffer too severely 
to conceal it. ( 

In the past, there was nothing to do 
about it. It is estimated that eight million 
had to suffer month after month. Today, 
a million less. Because that many women 
have accepted the relief of Midol. 

Do you know a woman who is never at 
a disadvantage, never breaks engage- 
ments, never declines dances (unless she 
wants to!) and whose spirits never seem 
to droop? She is apt to be that eighth 
woman who uses Midol. 

As a rule, it’s a knowing woman who 
has that little aluminum case tucked in 
her purse. One who knows what to wear, 
where to go, how to take care of herself, 
and how to get the most out of life in 
general. 

This remarkable medicine does relieve 
“regular” pain. It can form no habit be- 
cause it is not a narcotic. Taken in time, 
it often avoids the pain altogether. But 
Midol is effective even when the pain has 
caught you unaware and has reached its 
height. It’s effective for hours, so two 
tablets should see you through your 
worst day. 

Midol is on your druggist’s counter; 
or you may try it free; clip coupon: 


prt rr rere e rrr eee = 
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For the proof that Midol does relieve periodic : 
pain, send for free trial box to MIDOL, Dept. , 
AC-16, 170 Varick St., New York. 1 
1 

Name _ ee , 
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MEXICO CITY— 
EIGHT DAYS BY MOTOR 


by G. DALE SIMMS 








Editor's Note.—The Pan-American Highway to 
Mexico has been the subject of much discussion 
this past year. To drive or not to drive to Mexico 
City has been the question. We felt that the fol- 
lowing article by Mrs. George Simms would be of 
penuine interest at this time. The motor trip to 
Eienico is still an adventure trip, and calls for very 
careful driving over the unfinished sections of the 
Pan-American Highway. The mountainous section 
south of Tamazunchale, as mentioned by Mrs. 
Simms, is still under construction and in a danger- 
ous state when wet. Landslides are still occurring 
in this particular section. The Mexican government 


Eicur days from San Francisco by 
automobile lies a land as rich in ancient 
culture as Egypt, as quaint in customs 
as central Europe, as magnificently 
scenic as the Rockies and Alpine crags 
combined, and as restful as a garden. 

By way of Laredo, Texas, and down 
the Pan-American Highway was our 
route. It was July (the rainy season 
lasts from June to October) and this 
was the only negotiable route—we un- 
doubtedly found it at its worst. Yet of 
the 2830 miles to Mexico (by our 
speedometer), the only exceptions to 
good roads were a few simple detours 
in Texas and a stretch of 63 miles after 
leaving Tamazunchale in Mexico. This 
section, now under construction, covers 
a 5000-foot climb through a magnifi- 
cent scenic mountain range. On the re- 
turn trip we noticed considerable road 
improvement and the completion of 
one of several bridges under construc- 
tion. During the dry winter season, the 
road should offer few obstacles to the 
motorist; it will probably be entirely 
completed within a year. 

At immigration headquarters at La- 
redo, on the Mexican side, we stopped 
for baggage inspection and the bond- 
ing of our car, the latter apparently to 
prevent the sale of cars in Mexico 
without payment of duty. The bonding 





has announced that all motorists come over this 
section of the road at their own risk. William Har- 
rison Furlong of the Furlong Service (United States 
representative, National Highway Direction, Repub- 
lic of Mexico) reports that by the time this article 
comes off the press, ‘‘I believe the trip may be made 
with pleasure and comfort. However, because of 
the influx of visitors anticipated, lack of housing 
conditions is likely, for which reason the carrying 
of a folding cot is advised: this to be on the safe 
side.’’ Be sure to check with your automobile club 
or with SUNSET MAGAZINE before starting out on 
the motor trip to Mexico. 





charge was 10 pesos 20 cents ($3.00). 
Tourist cards are easily obtained from 
officials at the border (or from a Mexi- 
can consul), and cost us 7 pesos 20 
cents ($2.00) for both. These prelimi- 
naries over in an hour, we were off for 
Mexico City, driving from Monterrey 
to Mexico City (637 miles) with one 
overnight stop—in the tropical Indian 
village of Tamazunchale, at the Hotel 
Vega. Accommodations were clean 
though very simple. There are a half- 
dozen other towns along the way where 
accommodations may be had, but tour- 
ists should not expect American com- 
forts en route. 

Motor fuel is available at intervals of 
25 to 50 miles. The price of gasoline 
ran from 20 to 25 cents a liter (one- 
fifth gallon) ; oil about 24 cents a liter. 

Food we found to be the only prob- 
lem. The supplies in highway villages 
are limited and of uncertain quality. 
Some canned foods for emergency, and 
oranges and bananas purchased before 
leaving Monterrey, will likely prove wel- 
come. A large water thermos is essen- 
tial. In Jacala, at Mr. Tom Simpson’s 
(mentioned in Frances Toor’s Guide 
to Mexico), we had our first appetiz- 
ing meal after leaving Monterrey. Mr. 
Simpson also has comfortable overnight 
accommodations for a few persons. 
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“BIG 3” 


Tropic Cruises 


TO PANAMA, HAVANA 
NEW YORK 





ae 


Largest ships. - 
Fastest schedules...Coast to Coast 


S.S. CALIFORNIA - S.S. VIRGINIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Sailings alternate week-ends 
from California and New York 


ROUND TRIP TO PANAMA (where it’s 
sunny!) Low cost 3-week vacation 
cruise. 4% days sightseeing at the Canal. 
Inquire about inclusive rates for all ex- 





penses ashore as well as afloat. 


TO GAY HAVANA— Enjoy a real holi- 
day in this exotic “‘Paris of the Carib- 
bean.” Round trip, or connect for Florida 
or Mexico—or sail on to New York. 


TO NEW YORK: FIRST CLASS from $185 
(from $200 at certain seasons) 
Tourist Cabin from $125 


25% reduction steamer round trip. 
Also special rates for “circle tours.” 
Steamer-and-rail, steamer-and-plane; 
go either way by steamer; wide choice 
of home-town to home-town itinerary. 


* * * 


Thoughtful hospitality. Unexcelled 
cuisine. All staterooms outside. Beds, 
not berths. Open air swimming pools, 
favorite sports, bars, libraries, first-run 
talkies, Air-conditioned dining salons. 
* * * 

TO MEXICO: Special stops at Acapulco, 
sailing from San Francisco January 4th 
and 18th, All-expense two and three- 
week vacation tours. Circulars give 
itineraries, rates, full details, 


Write, ask your travel agent or call— 


Fnana Proj Mine 


665 Market St., Palace Hotel, San Francisco 
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Making the most of one’s visit in 
Mexico City and vicinity requires the 
aid of a guide, preferably one who can 
act as chauffeur. Road signs are not nu- 
merous, and even the guide has occa- 
sionally to inquire directions. The cus- 
tomary guide fee was 15 pesos a day 
(about $4.50) and meals. There was 
the trip to the Pyramids of Teotihua- 
can, ancient ruins of a lost culture rival- 
ling in archeological interest anything 
in the world. The route returned to the 
capital by way of the famous Shrine of 
Guadalupe, one of the loveliest of Mex- 
ican cathedrals, and sacred to Mexicans 
for its legendary miracle. On the trip 


to Puebla we reached an altitude of 


11,000 feet through a mountain pass, 
descending again to the far-reaching 
maguey fields. A short detour leads to 
the 400-year-old Franciscan monastery 
of Huejotzingo, where you may see 
beautiful black-and-white murals and a 
library containing hand-lettered, hide- 
bound tomes. A few miles farther is 
Cholula, once an important Aztec city, 
now only a village, yet 365 churches 
dating from the conquest remain. 

Who has not heard of Xochimilco 
and the Floating Gardens? One of the 
loveliest trips is the one through Tlal- 
pan to the Floating Gardens, and the 
old Convent of Churubusco, then along 
a paved highway skirted at intervals by 
the centuries-old cobblestone road, to 
Cuernavaca and the romantic old Borda 
Gardens. In contrast to the 15th Cen- 
tury Palace of Cortez (where you will 
see the Rivera murals) is the beautiful 
new Chula Vista Hotel, of luxurious 
comfort, with swimming pool, tennis 
courts, and unbelievably low rates! 

Some two hours southwest of Cuer- 
navaca, over a graveled road, past rice 
fields and graceful columns of crum- 
bling Spanish aqueducts, around a 
mountain curve — and there, clinging 
white and flower-like to a steep slope, 
was the quaint little town of Taxco. At 
the Hotel Taxquefio we enjoyed an ex- 
cellent luncheon in an atmosphere both 
soothing and picturesque. From Taxco 
one may continue to the tropical sea- 
side resort and port of Acapulco. Road 
reports were not favorable at the time, 
however, so we decided to save this 
treat for our next visit. 

There are a dozen more day trips be- 
sides these, and many, many places to 
visit in Mexico City itself—the attrac- 
tions are inexhaustible. Business mat- 
ters limited our stay to two short weeks, 
or we should have remained indefi- 
nitely. Even in a short time the languor- 
ous beauty of Mexico becomes an unfor- 
gettable experience. (Cont'd on p. 34 
































You will want to go French Line 
of course. Enjoy the gracious at- 
mosphere —the superb food— 
the perfect service found on all 
French Line ships. 


e\ 


YOUR CHOICE OF 


2 WAYS 


Via New York or direct from the 
Pacific Coast via Panama. 


rrom New York 
THE CRACK FRENCH 
LINE FLEET LED BY... 


The Normandie 
Largest, fastest, and most 
luxurious ship afloat. 


Sailing—April 1,29; May 13, 27; 
June 17; July 1. 


Je de France 


Sailing — Jan. 11, 30; Feb. 21; 
Mar. 14; April 10; June 11. 


Sailing —Jan. 25; Feb. 15; Mar. 
7,28; April 25; May 23; June 20. 


Sailing — Jan. 18; April 18; 
May 9; June 6, 27. 


FROM THE 
Pacifie Coast 
VIA CENTRAL AMERICA AND 


THE PANAMA CANAL, FAST 
LINERS EVERY TWO “WEEKS 


Your travel agent will gladly help 
you plan your trip. See him or call 
or write any French Line Office. 


French Line 


SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES « SEATTLE 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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on $100 a month for life 


Lucky Man—if you have an interesting hobby! 
Because the Golden Years Plan will give you 
a “second life’’ to enjoy it. This practical plan 

rovides a life-long income of any amount of 
rom $10 to $500 a month, beginning when 
you are 55, 60 or 65. Just name the amount 
and the age at which you want to retire. The 
plan also includes life insurance protection, 
a growing cash reserve, and disability income. 

These benefits are guaranteed by Oregon 
Mutual Life, one of the strongest life insurance 
companies in America. Send for free book. 


OREGON MUTUAL LIFE 


Golden Years Plan 


r] of retirement incomes 





| Me e-—--- ---------------—--—--- 
OREGON MUTUAL LIFE, Portland, Oregon. 
Send free booklet, ‘The Golden Years Plan," to 


Name csanibehiasscctieesdispataspetcecaccastine ate ae 
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““Cruises From Sunset Ports’ is a leaflet de- 
signed to answer cost and time questions about 
the ocean voyage. Send a stamped envelope to the 
Travel Department for a copy of this leaflet. 
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ESCAPE Winter's icy blasts in Central Mexico where 
the only snows are on high mountain peaks. 

Sail sun-kissed Lake Patzcuaro. Explore its picture- 
book island villages. Thrill to the voluptuous semi- 
tropic beauty of Uruapan near by. 

Explore Mexico's colorful byways—Oaxaca, Mitla, 
Monte Alban, Jalapa, Veracruz, Alvarado, Guadalajara, 
Lake Chapala, Guanajuato. You can .. . on a modest 
budget! SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT FOR LOW 
ALL-EXPENSE QUOTATIONS. 

Free illustrated folder. NATIONAL RAILWAYS of 
MEXICO, Alamo Nat’! Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 


“IMEXICO'S 





Thrill to Scenic MEXICO 


A PLAN tosuit each taste and every purse .. . ALL- 
EXPENSE ESCORTED TOURS, providing the best in 
travel—fine hotels, private cars for sightseeing, expert 
guides, frequent departures. @ Low cost INDIVIDUAL 
CIRCLE TOURS... all arrangements made . . . expenses 


budgeted in advance. Go any day . . . from anywhere. 
Take a “Summer” vacation in Old Mexico this Winter 
... to the land of glamour, romance and adventure. Write 
for free booklet. AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., 180 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, or 253 Post St., San Francisco, 
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(Continued from page 33) 


We did not find the rate of exchange 
in Mexico quite so favorable as some 
guide books indicate when quoting ho- 
tel accommodations. At the Hotel Co- 
lonial, which we found to be the best 
in Monterrey, and at the excellent and 
quietly situated Geneve in Mexico City, 
both consistent with American stand- 
ards, we paid 12 pesos and a half, dou- 
ble; or about four American dollars, a 
day. The day after arriving in Mexico 
City we learned from an English-speak- 
|ing cab driver (all taxis are private 
cars) of a charming French family with 
whom we might stay, and this we did. 
The cost for both of us was slightly 
over three dollars a day for room with 
bath, and two meals. For gasoline and 
‘oil on the entire trip of 6076 miles, we 
spent $76.83. Food. lodging, and inci- 
¢ abt in the United States going 








| and returning, for two persons, totaled | 


| $102.69 (all stops at best hotels) ; the | 


|two weeks in Mexico cost us $61.17. 
| This is one trip we want to make again ! 


| I Travel by 
| Motorcoach 


“Did you really like traveling by 
bus?” I am asked. My trip to Salt Lake 
| City by motorcoach was a real adven- 
ture, the while seeing a great deal of 
the country. Not a moment of discom- 
fort did I suffer; coaches ride so easily 
that you may even read; a twist of the 
wrist opens the window; seats are ad- 
justable to reclining position; clean- 
cased pillows may be had at the large 
terminals; rest and meal stops are con- 
veniently timed. On longer trips it is 
possible to shower at bus depots. 

Cheerful, competent drivers act also 
as announcers of scenic attractions. And 
the passengers, of all types from all 
over the country, are friendly folk; con- 
versation runs family style; there may 
be music by the harmonica-lad; the 
whole world sings the same songs! 
Scenery? From the fertile cultivated 
California valleys into wooded foot- 
hills; the splendor of the High Sierra; 
through once-booming mining towns; 
across the width of sagebrush and tum- 
bleweed Nevada; in the distance blue- 
purple mountains. Across the Utah bor- 
der the scene changes; miles and miles 
of glistening white ‘‘salt flats” are an 
artist's palette caught in the sunset glow. 
Twilight. Stars appear, and a harvest 
moon, almost theatrical in the desert 
air.—LUCILE SANDERS, Berkeley, Calif. 















that 
CIRCULATES 
HEAT 


The Heatilator Fireplace takes the heat 
ordinarily wasted up the chimney and circu- 
lates it to every corner of the room and to adjoining 
rooms. The Heatilator is a steel heating chamber 
hidden in the fireplace—a correctly designed form 
for the masonry that insures SMO. opera- 
tion. Cold air is drawn from the floor into this 
heating chamber—warmed—then returned to the 
room. Hundreds of Western home and camp own- 
ers have found it the ideal heating unit. 

A complete unit from floor to chimney, the Heati- 
lator greatly simplifies construction—saves materi- 
als and labor. Costs but little more. Its use does 
not limit mantel design or the choice of materials. 
Write for details. State if building new fireplace or 
rebuilding old. 


Heatilator Co., 927 E. Third St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Heatilator 









PICTURESQUE AMERICA 

The once-$15 book, Picturesque America, now 
sells for $2.98 in revised form (Union Library As- 
sociation, New York), which is good news to 
persons who have wanted to personally own a 
copy of this See-America-First book. Beautifully 
illustrated with over 250 photographs of our na- 
tional parks, forests, and scenic spots of the 
United States, the book also contains 13 maps, 
and editorial of pertinent facts concerning all the 
places shown by photograph. 
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THIS MONTH 


IN YOUR 


GARDEN 


by NORVELL GILLESPIE 


Do not let the time slip by while 
the January showers are drenching the 
gardens. Now is an excellent time to 
sharpen garden tools in preparation 
for the coming year. Old or worn-out 
tools should be discarded in favor of 
the newer types now available. A good 
file will restore the sharpness of — 
ing shears. The efficiency of spades is 
increased when their edges are filed. A 
sharp spade will cut neat edges in the 
rose beds when they are being cleaned 
up after receiving their annual prun- 
ing. 

ous now until the end of February 
is the best time to prune roses. Keep 
in mind that newly planted rose bushes 
of one or two seasons should be trim- 
med so that they have the approximate 
shape of deers’ antlers. The center of 
the bush should be kept as open as 

ossible. When this framework is es- 
tablished, the lateral shoots should be 
thinned. Those remaining will do best 
when cut to spurs of four or five each. 
Choice varieties may easily be propa- 
gated now. Make cuttings about eight 
inches long of some of the trimmings. 
For best results select wood that is about 
the thickness of a pencil. Make the cuts 
at sloping angles just above a bud on 
the top and just below the bud on the 
bottom of the cutting. 

Any rose growth starting from be- 
low the ground should be cut before 
it has a chance to develop further. This 
growth belongs to the wild rose stock 
on which most roses are budded in 
order to get vigorous root systems. 
This wild growth, or suckers, pro- 
duces flowers of little value and weak- 
ens the top of the plant. 

Rose fanciers will find it advisable 
to spray or dust plants early in the 
season to guard against mildew and 
black-spot. Spraying with an oil emul- 
sion will aid in controlling mildew. 
A dust made of nine parts dusting sul- 
phur and one part arsenate of lead is 
also helpful. Whenever changing from 
a sulphur dust to oil spray, or vice 
versa, wait two or three weeks before 
giving the treatment to prevent the 
leaves from burning. The two chem- 
icals in combination will cause the fol- 
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iage to burn badly and ruin the ap- 
pearance of the plant as well as blooms. 

The following list of roses, though 
short, is commendable. These are sturdy 
and mildew-proof, good qualities to 
consider when buying. Cecil is a single 
yellow with large clear flowers that are 
in almost constant bloom from April 
to November. The Duchess of Athol 
is very popular. The double flowers 
are apricot and gold flushed with rose 
and borne in great profusion. Du- 
quesa de Penaranda has orange buds 
which develop into golden peach 
shades. Else Poulsen is a semi-double, 
rose-pink Polyantha that is becoming 
popular for hedges. While not abso- 
lutely mildew-proof, it fills the need 
for a rose of this type and is not so 
susceptible to mildew as the double 
varieties which fall easy prey to this 
disease. Etoile de Hollande, well over 
fifteen years, is still a favorite. It is a 
brilliant red that retains its color re- 
markably well. Feu Joseph Looymans, 
is also planted quite commonly. The 
blooms of golden buff are of good size. 
Hinrich Gaede, one of the late intro- 
ductions, has beautiful copper blooms 
that show well against the dark glisten- 
ing foliage. A single climbing rose 
that will remain a favorite for many 
years to come is the yellow Mermaid. 
The flowers are from four to five inches 
across and borne in clusters which open 
one or two at a time so that the bloom 
of each cluster is prolonged. Shot Silk 
has gold and orange buds that open 
into semi-double flowers of coppery 
rose shot with golden yellow. Shot 
Silk is advisable for cold and foggy 
situations. One of the new reds to be 
offered is Southport, a juvenile of just 
a year. It is a bright red that does not 
fade. 





| 


For early summer blooming sweet | 


peas, plant seeds now. To enjoy the 
best results, work up thoroughly the 
bed in which they are to be planted, in- 
corporating plenty of fertilizer. If the 
soil is heavy spade the trench two feet 
deep. Sweet peas send their roots 
deeply in search of food and water so 
that the soil should be loosened for 
them. In lighter soils (Cont'd on p. 36 
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The FIRST STEP 
to 1936 


Garden Success 





Send for the NEW 


FERRY-MORSE 


Catalog 


100 Pages of garden suggestions! 


The choicest varieties of flowers and 
vegetables fully described... beauti- 
fully illustrated: 


Morse’s Famous Sweet Peas... Rust-Re- 
sistant Snapdragons, bred and devel- 
oped by Ferry-Morse...annuals, peren- 
nials, borders, lawns...a complete sec- 
tion on vegetables...all included in 
this brilliant new catalog, together 
with helpful information on how to 
grow them successfully. 
TO CALIFORNIANS: All catalogs mail- 
ed this month will contain a special 
insert with timely seed planting sug- 
gestions for January. Send today for 
our copy, mailed without charge. 
he coupon or a post card will bring 
it promptly. 


You get FRESH 
Pure Bred Seeds 


when you choose 


from the 


FERRY SEED 
DISPLAY 


AT YOUR DEALERS 


You will also find a wide 
variety to choose from. 
And remember, all Ferry 
Seeds are true to type and 
fresh—with the date right 
on the packet. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 





Vegetables sc 
Most Flowers 10¢ 





| PLEASE SEND FREE: 
0 Ferry-Morse 1936 Catalog i 
0 California Seed Planting Guide for t 
January ! 

0 How to Grow a Beautiful Lawn ' 
1 

! 

! 
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juLy’s 
1936 


64-PAGE 
SEED 
CATALOG 


now available! 





“Best for the West” 





” Hhereh. News.) 

















THIS BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOK, with cover in brilliant colors and 
12-page 1936 calendar, contains a wealth of information valuable to 
gardeners and farmers; lists all standard varieties of Farm Seed, Vegetables 
and Flowers for the Pacific Coast; shows hundreds of illustrations from 
actual photographs; gives pronunciation of flower names; tells how 
much seed to use; contains valuable planting chart; and authoritative 
fertilizer information. No farm complete without LILLY’S CATALOG. 


oe Fe E E Dealers who sell Lilly's seeds are giving 
this catalog free... 
If no dealer near you, write to us for your copy. 


THE CHAS. H. LILLY CO. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Since 1885 








If you live to eat or even if you only 
eat to live, here’s a book you'll want. 
“Eating Up and Down the Coast”’ is 
SUNSET’s where-to-eat guide to the 
highways and cities of the West. You 
start at one end, read to the middle, 
turn it upside down and start at the 
other end. It tells you how to eat 
our way from Vancouver or Tia 
ne to the City by the Golden 
Gate. 
“Eating Up and Down the Coast” 





GUSTATORY GUIDEBOOK 


answers such questions as_ these: 
‘““Where can we get authentic Chi- 
nese food? Where shall we take the 
out-of-towner for dinner? Where is 
that place that serves those luscious 
banana fritters? Where can we get 
dinner on a Northwest mountainside? 
Which coastal hotels excel in sea- 
foods? Where do the movie stars dine 
and dance in Los Angeles? . . . Sent 
postpaid for 25 cents. 











Plant aWaterLilyPool 


THE HAPPIEST NOTE IN THE GARDEN 


Dazzling Brilliant Colors 





CALIFORNIA SUNSHINE LILIES 


In every garden, large or small, a pool 
can be beautifully and easily fitted into 
the design. Dazzling brilliant color and 
sweet fragrance all summer long from your 
water lily garden. Easy to care for. 

*“Full-of-Bloom” 2 year old Tropical 
Lilies at Reduced Prices! 


SPECIAL OFFER Our big, husky California 





Tropical Water Lily}STOwn plants often have 
Seeds. Mixed blue}5 to 7 blooming crowns. 
and rink 2Sc These grand full-of-bloom 

specials at new low prices. 








varieties. 








My sunshine hardy lilies, noted for their 
extreme resistance to cold, and early bloom- 
ing, thrive anywhere in U. S. or Canada. 
Sent postpaid. Safe delivery guaranteed. 

NOW—is the time to write for my 1936 
colored catalog. 32-pages of water lily lore 
with 16 pages of natural color pictures. 
Tells how to build inexpensive pools. Easy 
advice on care of plants. Bargain Collec- 
tions for every size pool. Over 100 varieties 
of Water Lilies. 

Cactus. Most inter- 
esting of all house FREE 





lants. I have the pag 4 
argest collection in Illustrated/@e. 
America for you to Catalog 


select from. 


Pe See ee oe Oe Te 
JOHNSON WATER GARDENS " 








Box 3, Hynes, California. | 
[] Send me free illustrated Catalog on Water Lilies 
and Cactus. 
[] SPECIAL OFFER —I enclose 25¢ for special 
i assortment of mixed Tropical Water Lily Seeds. ] 
] RR i cesstasenes | 
i Address... l 





tiem State. 
—— — — oe ae ee ee ee 
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(Continued from page 35) 


one foot in depth will suffice. Secure 
good seeds for the best flowers. If 
soaked in warm water overnight before 
planting, germination will be easier. 
Sow the seeds in trenches about three 
inches deep. At first cover them with 
but one inch of soil. Fill in another 
inch when they have attained that 
height, and later add the remaining 
inch. This develops sturdy root sys- 
tems. The plants should have support 
when they are four inches high. A 
better method than providing indi- 
vidual strings is to put up chicken wire 
for the tendrils to get their foothold. 
Water the plants about twice a week. 
To encourage larger blooms, feed the 
vines lightly with fertilizer once a 
week. Keep picking off flowers so that 
the plants will keep busy producing 
more. If seed is allowed to form, the 
plants stop blooming earlier than they 
should. 

So that the frost will not take its 
toll in your beds of cinerarias, cover 
them at night with burlap. Nothing is 
so disheartening as a bed of blackened 
stubs that have been nipped by the 
frost. 

The pruning of any fruit trees, 
hedges, and deciduous trees and shrubs 
that has been delayed should be done 
at once. Dormant spraying operations 
for the control of pests may be done 
et. 
: Towards the latter part of the 
month, bulbs of gladiolus may be 
planted. The wise amateur does not 
plant all at once. By planting at inter- 
vals of three weeks apart, a succession 
of bloom may be obtained. To protect 
the bulbs from the cold plant them 
deeper. About five inches will be sufh- 
cient. 

Restless gardeners anxious to get 
started in sowing seeds may safely sow 
seeds of the following plants now: alys- 
sum, calendula (marigold), petunia, 
candytuft, mignonette, and virginia 
stocks. The latter are especially valu- 
able for ground cover of spring flower- 
ing bulbs, such as tulips, hyacinths, and 
daffodils. They come into bloom and 
mask the yellowing foliage of the bul- 
bous flowers. 

To enjoy best results, sow the seed 
in flats and cover with glass. Broadcast 
the seed of the virginia stocks over the 
bulb beds, however, so that the plants 
can come up between the bulbs. Pansies 
sown now will serve as excellent ground 
cover if grown in flats and not planted 
out until next month to avoid cold 
spells. The seeds of one of our most 
charming native plants, nemophila in- 
signis or Baby blue-eyes may also be 
sown between the bulbous plants. 





SUNSET 
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(Continued from page 14) 


living, a refuge from an often wearying 
world? 

As a youngster I read whatever 
came my way. Sometimes in lieu of 
more appropriate books I glanced over 
copies of the old pink-covered Family 
Herald which a considerably older 
sister brought into the house. From 
them I still seem to remember that all 
self-respecting Victorian heroines made 
for the conservatory when in spite of 
expressed surprise they knew darned 
well they were going to be offered mar- 
riage, or if proposals came when they 
could be outdoors, the only appropriate 
place was the summer-house. The auto- 
mobile has changed all that. With this 
reason gone, how can we now justify 
summer-houses as an aid to the pleas- 
ure and comfort of living and garden- 
ing? I built one in my Stanford garden 
many years ago when sleeping out- 
doors was popular, but the mosquitoes 
on the night shift had other ideas so 
when I left there I sold it to a neigh- 
bor who used it for a children’s play- 
house. That was when it was consid- 
ered unwise to be too much in the sun. 

Then in Berkeley I built another 
summer house because we could sit in 
it and see our garden, a difficult feat 
from the house windows far above on 
the hillside. Perhaps it justified itself, 
but my recollections of it hover around 
the annual battle of pruning back the 
climbing Cecile Brunner rose in which 
it was embowered. And what a pleasant 
place it was for spiders and ants. As a 
support for various vines, perhaps as a 
gazebo from which to view the garden, 
the summer house may still have justi- 
fication, but as we have become sun 
worshippers I suggest garden seats open 
to the sky. 

For example, I, personally, have an 
English shooting-stick, one of those 
short heavy canes with a split handle 
which opens out to form a small seat. 
English hunters sit on them, holding 
their guns in their hands, while the 
hired help shoo the partridges in their 
direction; the English ground is too 
wet to sit on. But they have a secondary 
and more civilized use in making a 
walk around a large garden with a 
garrulous gardener less of an endur- 
ance test. English country houses have 
a stand full of them and of umbrellas 
for visitors. We try to take care of the 
garden visitors by providing large and 
generally fairly comfortable garden 
seats. I have come to the conclusion 
that concrete bases with thick heavy 
tops of redwood, not solid but with 
narrow spaces be- (Cont'd on page 38 
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the beginner. The five best are... . 
a a 
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CARILLON (Plant Pat. No. 136) Destined to be one of the 
best loved roses of all time. Like the Carillon it rings with 
happiness. It is cheerful, yet restful, with its blossoms of 
soft, yet brilliant flame and coral tones. Just as it takes 
many bells to make a Carillon, this rose is at its best when 


planted in groups. 


ALEZANE (Plant Pat. No. 116) A new-comer from Spain. 
A rose of the most astonishing colors; reddish brown in 
the bud, gradually evolving to apricot with a yellow circle 
in the center. The first to bloom in the Spring. It is one of 
the finest roses ever to come from a country known for its 


romance and color. 


GLOAMING (Plant Pat. No. 137) Certain to arouse the 
enthusiasm of garden lovers. The large, urn shaped buds are 
carried on long stems, ideal for cutting. Of soft, satiny 
pink, the flowers have a clear, underlying shade of orange, 
giving the petals a luminous quality. Vigorous grower. De- 


lightful fragrance. 





MATADOR (Plant Pat. Applicd For) When shown in 
Europe this rose was heralded as a great red rose. Tests in 
our own research gardens and many others confirm this 
opinion. Blossoms are large, full, with the scarlet crimson and 
sheen of the matador’s cape. Matador brings the fire and flash 
of the toreador to your garden. Sturdy grower. 


WHITE BRIARCLIFF (Plant Pat. No. 108) The first and 
only absolutely pure white hybrid tea rose. The goal of 
hybridizers for years. A supreme white rose, with the 
finest form since bride’s roses have been grown. A vigorous, 
bushy plant. Tremendous producer and ideal for cutting. 


You will be enchanted by its beauty. 


Sold by Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen and Dealers 
Everywhere. Available also in ‘‘Fertil-potted’’ Packages 


WRITE FOR beautiful booklet 
“All About the New Roses.” 
roses in full color. Accurate, helpful direc- 
tions show how to succeed with modern 
roses. Send 10c to cover mailing cost. 


JACKSON ¢ PERKINS company 


Hybridizers and Distributors of New Roses and Plant Specialties . . 


Department S16 


WESTERN BRANCH, SAN JOSE, CALIF. 








SHORT-CUT TO 
CUTTING SKILL 


If you have wanted to make your own 
cuttings but have never found a really 
practical discussion of the subject, ‘How 
to Make Cuttings." SUNSET’s newest 
garden booklet is the thing you're look- 
ing for. Generously illustrated with dia- 
grams showing representative cuttings 
and proper wood to select. Avoid costly 
garden mistakes by ordering this book. 
Send 10 cents to Garden Department, 
SUNSET Magazine, 576 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco. 








ENJOY THEM THIS SUMMER 
ON YOUR OWN HOME GROUNDS... 


Selected from the best of the new roses in America and 
Europe, these varieties are the supreme achievement of the 
World’s most famous hybridizers. Thoroughly tested, they 
will bring a refreshing note to old gardens and a thrill to 


NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 


CHECK SEED ROTTING 









CARILLON 


Sixteen 


LOOK FOR THIS 
Patent Label 
It is Your Protection 


. Wholesale Only 





witH SEMESAN 


Most flower and vegetable seeds carry 
diseases that must be controlled for a 
successful garden. Used on seeds and 
bulbs, SEMESAN checks seed decay, 
reduces seedling blight, often improves 
yields. Garden Pamphlets 123-A free. 
Bayer-Semesan Co., Wilmington, Del. 
—<—————> >) 2-0Z. 50c AMPLE FOR 

eee AVERAGE GARDEN 










Be: 
4] SEMESAN 
\ i hen-e-aed 


f Treats Seed for Only 


1/4 to Ie a Pound 
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FLOWER NOVELTIES 


@ Blossom out with a garden of California Flower 
Novelties. You can learn all about them and the 
All-American Selections and unusual European 
importations (C: alifornia-grown) by sending for 
the new free catalog “California Gardening.” 

Grown under California’s sun, Germain’s seeds 
produce strains of great beauty, greater vigor and 
greatest germination. Flower Seeds from Lompoc 
and El Monte, Bulbs from Camarillo, Roses and 
Iris from San Fernando—all sunny California 
Valleys where the flower farms are the finest in 
the world. They're best for American gardens 
everywhere. 

In the catalog of 112 pages, you'll find hun- 
dreds of pictures, over a hundred in full color, 
How and When to Plant Charts, Insect and Pest 
Control Guide. Write for it today. It’s FREE. 


GERMAIN’S 
Established 1871 


GERMAIN’S, 564 S. Main St., Los Angeles. | 


“California | 


Please send me your FREE catalog, 
Gardening.” 


Name 











100 lb. bag— * 
$1.75. Equals : 
wholeloadof = 
barnyard ot 
manurein =—— 
fertilizing = 


Replenishes the 3 es- 
sentials— 


PHOSPHORUS 
POTASH 
fust right for California 
soil. 


10 Ibs. —$ .75 
25 Ibs.—$ 150 
100 tbe. $4.00 ss 
' 6.2) $2 oe oF ~ ; 
(TATA ARN A TR Be 
FOR VIGOROUS SUSTAINED 
HEALTHY GROWTH 


PLEASE SEND FREE— "Soil Conditioning and Plant 
Feeding.” new illustrated folder that gives valuable 








GROWERS FERTILIZER CO. 


SAN FRANCIS: 
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tween the boards to permit of rain run- 
ning off, are good. Tops of concrete or 
tile are tough on our effete race. 

In picking places for seats consider 
their value in closing vistas, that is put- 
ting them across the ends of paths, 
particularly if these positions allow the 
sitters pleasant views of the garden or 
distant panoramas of water or moun- 
tains. They should be social seats. Since 
adding four of them we find our 
garden more habitable. One is family 
size, near the house, a half-circle at 
the end of a cross axis, backed by fuch- 
sias and pines; another made up of 
two small benches facing each other 
like an Irish jaunting car, one giving a 
view of daffodils and later a border 
planting, the other looking over Wild- 
cat Canyon toward Grizzly Peak. A 
small one, just for two, is concealed 
by oaks and another for four at the 
bottom of our orchard gives the pleas- 
antest pictures we have, daffodils under 
fruit trees in spring and our main 
planting of irises in early summer. 

To go comfortably about a garden, 
good paths are necessary. Now, the ad- 
monition to stick to the straight and 
narrow path may be good advice in 
morals but it is all wrong in gardening. 
The broad and easy path there does 
not lead to destruction; on the con- 
trary it is the steep and narrow one 
which does just that. In the early days 
of my present hillside garden we had 
one straight and narrow path running 
down towards Wildcat Canyon. This 
path happened to run down to a bed 
of choice irises. One day a large stout 
woman, modelled along the lines of 
the powerful Katrinka, the kind of 
dame who would have been sought as 
center if the Eastern Star or W.C.T.U. 
had football teams, caught sight of an 
iris that appealed to her near the foot 
of this path. She walked the first third, 
ran the second, and rolled the last third 
of the way, and the memory of the de- 
struction she left in that iris patch stays 
with me yet. Paths should be as wide as 
the scale of the garden permits, though 
if on a hillside the cost of excavation 
and of banking may reduce this width. 
If the garden is on a hillside, they 
should be on easy grades so that its 
attractions may be seen without too 
much effort. In any case, they should 
be reasonably dry in winter and after 
watering. In small gardens brick or 
stone or concrete slabs are excellent, in 
larger ones gravel, sometimes with step- 





ping-stones, should be considered. 





MANDEVILLE 


TRIPLE-TESTED 


FLOWER SEEDS 


Triple-tested for eorntaation. quality of flowers, 
completeness of mixtures. Map on back of each 
packet tells exactly when to plant in your locality 
—a copyrighted Mandeville feature. Sold in 
more than 70,000 retail stores from coast to coast. 
Write, for pamphlet, ° ‘Flower Garden Sugges- 
tions.”” It’s full of valuable information on what 
and when to plant, and when itblooms, Also full 
details of our Free Offer in celebration = rae 
60th Anniversary as Flower Seed Spec: 





MANDEVILLEs KING C0., 


ROCHESTER,N.Y. 











Price 


$3.90 





Pacific Coast Trees 


by Howard E. McMinn and 
Evelyn Maino 


ERE is a book that westerners 

have been waiting for—an il- 
lustrated manual of the trees of 
California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton. In addition to the paragraphs 
which help to identify and classify 
our common western trees, there 
are valuable lists of recommended 
trees for specific conditions such as 
heat tolerants, winter-flowering, etc. 


Send Orders to 
SUNSET BOOK DEPARTMENT 


576 Sacramento St., San Francisco 

















ae LISTS 












GET OUR_FREE 
REFERENCE 


BOOK and 
MAILING 
LIST CATALOG 





Gives counts and prices on accurate guaranteed 
mailing lists of al enter- 
Fane in the U. S. eS ee 
anufacturers by classification and state. Also 
of individuals such as 
pen oe wa men, auto owners, income lists, etc. 


Write today for your copy 





R.L.POLK&CO. 


Polk Bidg.-- Detroit, Mich. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers 


Mailing List Compilers. Business Statis- 
tics. Producers of Direct MaiiAdvertising. 
































To be sure of 


GORGEOUS GARDENS 
in *36 


Resolution No. 1: 


To do a little en- 
ergetic spading 
(which helps keep 
the doctor away, 
too) regularly each 
week. @ And to in- 
sure really glorious 
results as an incen- 
tive for such right- 
eous digging, put 
your confidence in 
that well-tested 
Garden Ally No. 1: 


CALA-BONE 


(AMMONIATED ) 
(with or without potash) 
—the long-lasting, economical, odorless, 
clean, all-purpose fertilizer. It’s the secret 
of a growing number of gorgeous gardens. 





Send for generous free sample and helpful 
illustrated directions folder. 


Stocked by leading garden stores in 
25-, 50-, 100-lb. bags. 


Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co. 
Subsidiary of Consolidated Chemical Industries Inc. 


405 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
PPP PPPs F085 EAT SCOPING RB A 





New Roots 
for Old 


with their tops leaning in. 


the bark to form an inverted T. 











Plant some of the new Pyracanthas that are re- 
sistant to pear blight. P. Jalandi has attractive 
orange-red berries, and P. rogersiana, with orange, 
should be substituted for the old variety, an- 
gustifolia, which is especially susceptible to pear 
blight. Any of the large nurseries can supply these. 





Fourteen Hundred Gold 
Medals, etc., can't be wrong 





Almost every year, for many years, at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Show, Chelsea, England—and other leading floral 
exhibitions—winners have been grown from Sutton’s Seeds. 

YOU can lift YOUR garden out of the commonplace by 
planting ‘‘England’s Best.’’ Send $1.50 for Sutton’s Amateur’s 
Guide in Horticulture and General Garden Seed Catalogue, 
and packets of these four favorites. Catalogue alone, 50c. 

SALPIGLOSSIS, be a Chelsea Hybrids. 
strain in existence. SCHIZANTHUS, Sutton’s Large- 
flowered Hybrids. A magnificent range of unique colorings. 
NICOTIANA, Sutton’s Crimson B A_striking bed- 

CALENDULA 


ding variety. CHRYSANTHA. Excep- 
tionally large double flowers. Ideal for nee. Remit to: 
Sherman T. Blake Co., Dept. S2, The Blake Building, 


238-240 Sacramento Street. San Franciseo, California. 
Exclusive California agents for 
SUTTON & SONS Ltd., Reading, England 


SUTTONS SEEDS 


a em Se, ee: ee 
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Last Minute Travel Flash! 


The first large passenger liners to 
put in at the historic and picturesque 
landlocked harbor of Acapulco, Mexico, 
will be the Pennsylvania, sailing from 
San Francisco January 4th, and the 
California, sailing January 18th. Larg- 
est in the intercoastal service, the ships 
will call at Acapulco for the conven- 
ience of two tour parties making a sea- 
and-land circle tour to Mexico City, re- 
turning by rail. Four days out of Los 
Angeles the ship heads landward to Aca- 
pulco. Continuing by motor to Mexico 
City, stops are made at the tiny native 
hamlet of Taxco, and at the famous 
resort city of Cuernavaca. Homeward 
bound the route runs overland from 
Mexico City through Guanajuato, Leon, 
Aguascalientes, Zacatecas, El Paso, Los 


Angeles to San Francisco. 


GA RD EN 


Citrus growers have developed an 
interesting technique in caring for badly 
gophered trees. The sick appearance of 
a gophered tree is due to the fact that 
bark has been gnawed from the roots 
and the flow of sap diminished. In most 
cases, to equalize more nearly the de- 
mand for food and water with the sup- 
ply, the tree is topped. Stout year-old 
seedlings are planted close to the trunk 


After the seedlings are topped to 
about a foot and a half, the studs are 
bent over and the points of their inter- 
sections with the old tree marked. With 
a sharp knife two right-angle cuts one 
and one-half inches long are made in 


The bark is then loosened with a 
pointed stick until the edges lift up like 
tent flaps. Care is taken not to disturb 
the inner bark. The ends of the seed- 
| lings are then cut to the proper angles 
to make snug joints with the old trunk. 
The flaps of bark are lifted and the 
ends of the seedlings inserted. Each is 
secured with a tack or small nail. Half 
circles are cut out of the flaps to pro- 
vide openings for the stub ends. Gently 
the flaps are pressed into their natural 
positions. The wounds are sealed with 
strips of cloth smeared with hot wax to 
keep out air and water. A new root sys- 
tem now feeds the gophered tree. Some 
growers are successful in grafting bark 
onto the old denuded roots. Spring is 
the best time to inarch seedlings. — 
GERALD WILL, Garden Grove, Calif. 

















Stanwick Nectarine 


Plant A 


BACKYARD 
ORCHARD 


For Year Round Enjoyment 


Thrill to the beauty of gorgeous spring 


blossoms; in summer relax in the cool 
shade of spreading boughs. Economize in 
winter by. making jams and jellies from 
home-grown fruit. Best of all — keep the 
table filled with fresh tree-ripened fruit 
from your own trees. Fruit trees from the 
following list will give wonderful results 
throughout Central and Coastal California: 
Gravenstein Apple Stanwick Nectarine 
Santa Rosa Plum Blenheim Apricot 
Bartlett Plum Foster Peach 


1 each of above; strong 3 to 4 ft. grade, 
Special Price (Postpaid in Calif.) 
ay: |: Ss cathe 
tax .09 

Your choice any 3 Trees $1.45 

tax .04 


GRAPEVINES—for trellis or arbor. Beauti- 
ful as well as useful. This assortment will 
provide grapes from August to November. 
Concord — Black Malvoise — Niagara 

Malaga — Thompson Seedless 
Black Monukka 

1 each of above, SPECIAL PRICE 

(Postpaid in Calif.), 6 VINES........... $1.00 


ROSES—Robust Varieties, will grow suc- 
cessfully even under adverse conditions. 
Selected for outstanding beauty, as well 
as hardiness. Resistant to mildew. A real 
offer: 

Etoile de Hollande (dark red)—Feu Jos. 
Looymans (apricot) — Shot Silk (pink 


and yellow)—Duchess of Athol (orange) 
—Sister Therese (yellow)—Mme. But- 
terfly (pink). 
Above 6 Roses—SPECIAL PRICE 
(Postpaid in Callif.)-.....................-- .$2.65 
tax .08 
Your choice, any 3 $1.35 
tax .04 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT—10%, additional dis- 
count to anyone ordering above 6 Fruit 
Trees, 6 Grapevines and 6 Roses on one 
order. 

FREE: 80-page ‘1936 GARDEN BOOK’’— 
complete list of 172 varieties of Fruit 
Trees, 152 varieties of Roses, 34 varieties 
of Grapevines. Sent Free, postpaid, on 
request. 


CALIFORNIA. 
NURSERY CO. 


GEORGE C. ROEDING, Jr., Pres. 71st Year 
Niles, Calif. 


Please send me (postpaid in Calif.) the 
following as listed in SUNSET: 
isl 6 Fruit Trees oO 6 Grapevines 
C & Roses 


(If ordering 3 Fruit Trees or 3 Roses, pin 
this coupon to a note, specifying varieties 
desired). Please Enclose Payment. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY. 








STATE 





$136 


























Welsh Corgis 


The new breed on the 
Coast. Small working 
dogs and wonderful 
pets. Puppies by the 
first Am. & Eng. 
Champion in America. 


Cairn Terriers 


Hardy, small, com- 
panionable. The lead- 





Int. Ch. Sierra Bowhit 
Pivot, Welsh Corgi : 
na Si as ing kennel of the West 


of both these breeds. 


SIERRA KENNELS e e 


Phone: OLympic 2440 
6950 Broadway Terrace Oakland, Calif. 





THE 


Del Monte 
KENNELS 










OWNER, MISS MARION KINGSLAND 
Welsh Terriers - Cocker ~ ogee - Standard 
French Poo 
e Stripping and Bathing a Specialty. e 
Personal Attention Given Boarders. 


MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA Phone Monterey 5327 








| English Springer 
Spaniel Puppies 


From champion stock. A cham 
pioninthe home—a hunterin the 
field. AT STUD —Lord King, sired 
by Int. Champion Loyal Lord 


F. LIPMAN 
2010 BROADWAY BURLINGAME, CALIFORNIA 


BRAZELTON 
KENNELS x 


Breeders & Exhibitors of 
the finest Chow Chows. 
PUPS FROM CHAMPIONS 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


4601 FAIRBAIRN AVENUE 
OAKLAND + CALIFORNIA | — 


ENGLISH BULLDOGS 


The ideal companion for man, woman and child. 
Puppies by champior sires are available at rea- 
sonable prices. From 8 weeks to 8 months old. 


FRANK G. HOGAN 


1555 Valley Blvd. :: :: +: Rosemead, Calif. 


WHY NOT A POMERANIAN 


@ Gorgeous Pets 
Ideal Companions 
Beautiful, peppy, proud, 
playful, husky, lovable 
puppies and grown dogs 
from finest stock obtain- 
able. “‘To see our Pomer- 
anians is to love them.” 


O'Toole Pomeranians, 629 N. E. Holladay)St., Portland, Ore’ 










































Cxuampion Hone Kono KinG 


Owned by Mrs. W. J. Marra 


CHOW CHOWS 


For hundreds of years the Chow Chow 
has been the “all-around” dog of China, 
bred for the chase, as a beast of burden, 
and for his luxurious pelt. He is even used 
for culinary purposes. 

His origin in northern Mongolia is buried 
in obscurity, and the characteristics that 
make him so different from other breeds 
have been retained since prehistoric times. 

Chows were seen in England as early as 
1780 and were first exhibited there in 1880. 
Since then, through intelligent breeding 
both in England and the United States, 
these dogs have developed into the Chow 
Chow as we know him today—a sturdy, 
thick-set, short-coupled dog, heavy-boned, 
straight-legged, with a broad, deep chest 
and cat-like feet. 

His tail covers his back in a gorgeous 
plume, reaching almost to his massive, 
proudly carried head. His muzzle is short, 
broad and deep, and he must have that 
aloof, “‘touch-me-not” scowl. He is the only 
breed whose tongue is a blue-black, and the 
inside of the mouth has the same color. 
His hind legs must have perfectly straight 
hocks, which give him the characteristic 
stilted action. 

A Chow in full coat attracts immediate 
attention. Of any clear color, solid through- 
out, or with lighter shadings on ruff, tail, 
or breeching, the coat is abundant, dense, 
straight, and outstanding, rather coarse in 
texture, with a soft, woolly undercoat. 

Because he does not respond to friendly 
advances, and often shows decided aversion 
to being petted, some people say the Chow 
is cross and treacherous. This is absolutely 
untrue. He is dignified and aloof with 
strangers, saving all of his affection for 
those he loves. If he is your friend he is 
affectionate and faithful until death. 

As a watchdog the Chow is unsurpassed. 
He is naturally quiet and his bark has a 
definite meaning. A gentleman at all times, 
he is clean and easily trained, house-break- 
ing being practically unnecessary. 

Only the owner of a Chow can fully 
appreciate the loyalty, nobility, and indi- 
viduality of these Oriental gentlemen.— 
PAUL L. BRAZELTON. 





WIRE FOX 
TERRIERS 


‘‘Brandwood"’ Wire 
Fox Terrier puppies 
and grown _ stock 
now available—all 
of winning blood 
lines. 


BRANDWOOD ‘ 
KENNELS Ch. Littleway Chunky of et 
Philip R. Brand, Owner — wood. . nine times “Best in Show.” 
2 RICHLAND PLACE PASADENA, CALIF. 








The o’Shagstones 


Gorgeous Cocker Spanie! pups, 
all colors, finest blood lines. Field 
trained show Cocker Spaniels & 
lrish Setters, three champions, 
for breeding 


NANCY LEE 
NANNETTI 


2500 Frances St., Oakland, Calif 


WELSH TERRIERS 


First Puppies on Coast by American and English Champion, 
alen Maltose of Marlu. Also— 


COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES 
of Sand Spring Line generally available. 
Boarding - Bathing - Stripping 
VALLEY ACRES KENNELS : Sunnyvale, Calif. 
Box 998 Rt. 1, El Camino Real Phone Santa Clara 211 


THE SHERWOOD VARIETY KENNEL 
' HOME OF CHAMPIONS 


CH. CRAGWOOD MR. GLENCANNON 


The West's Greatest Cairn 


CH. ROWCLIFFE VAGABOND 


_ Famous Eastern Cocker Champion 
J LOVELY BLACK PUPPIES BY 
‘| HIM FOR DISPOSAL NOW 


LYDIA HOPKINS 
A1S So. Ellsworth Street, San Mateo, California 


























A Collie Puppy 
fora Dort/ 


Select your puppy now! A 
Collie makes the ideal pet 
—intelligent, loyal and af- 
fectionate. 


Dogs safely shipped by in- 
sured express. 


GERONIMO KENNELS, Reg. 


SAN GERONIMO MAIRN COUNTY, CALIF, 


EO Slood 
oe Ore chools 


ANNIE WRIGHT 
SEMINARY @ @ 


CHURCH SCHOOL for girls of all ages. 
Founded 1884. Accredited College Prepa- 
ration. Modern curriculum content. Varied 
athletic program. Ideal home and social 
environment. Sallie Egerton Wilson, Prin- 
cipal, 832 N. Tacoma Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 












































4 Large 2-year ROSES ‘1 


Send us the name of a rose-growing friend and you may have 
your choice of these selected varieties of our tested, ever- 
blooming, disease-resistant Roses, all large 2-year budded 
stock, reg. price 35c and 50c each, ANY 4 (different or alike) 
for $1; ANY 12 for $2.75 prepaid to any Calif. address, ex- 
pertly packed and pruned ready to plant:;ANGELE PERNET, 
orange; CECILE BRUNNER, pink “Sweetheart” rose; 
DUCHESS OF ATHOL, bronze-orange; GOLDEN DAWN, 
new dbl. yellow; GOLDEN EMBLEM, om yellow; ETOILE 
de HOLLAND, finest scarlet; LADY FORTEVIOT, gold- 
apricot; LOS ANGELES, salmon-pink; MAD. HERRIOT, 
coral; PRES. HOOVER, gold aa pink; QUEEN ALEX- 
ANDRA, vermilion and gold; SHOT SILK, orchid-orange; 
TALISMAN, orange-scarlet. 
3 LARGE CLIMBERS $1—Clbg. CECILE BRUNNER, 
Clbg. PRES. HOOVER (New), and PAUL’S SCARLET; 
$1.50 Value prepaid for $1. 
4 BUSH and 3 CLIMBERS prepaid for only, $1.85. Just clip 
this ad, underline items wanted and mail with amount plus 
3% Calif. tax. Rose Pelargonium & Rare Seed Catalogs Free. 


LESTER ROSE GARDENS, Dept. S, MONTEREY, CALIF. 








SENT FREE to any one interested 


4 § 
in gardening. Contains full in- 
formation about the best of the 
new flowers and vegetables for 


1936 1936. More than a catalog, it is 


a complete guide to those whose 


flower and vegetable gardens are 
a source of pride. Reasonable 


prices—and many special values. 


BOOK HENRY, A OREER,, 
. 395 Dreer ig. a., Pa. 











TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
4 LARGE BULBS “iistecctions | °V jeuyie 


Types: single, double, crested, frilled and trailing. 
Cotors: white, pink, scarlet, red, yellow, orange and salmon. 


4 VIGOROUS ROSE BUSHES ‘1%... 


Choose varities from advertisement in December Sunset 
Senp Money WITH ORDER 
CLAREMONT NURSERY - Box 52 - Claremont, Calif. 





RAREST BULBS 


Unusual kinds that will make your garden different 
and delightful. Interesting catalog, box S-4. 
OLD ORCHARD GARDENS, Merchantville, N.J. 








‘SEVERGREEN EMBERS” 


New Fireplace Enjoyment 


The whole family will enjoy watching these 
cedar twigs and fir cones burn with lovely 
colors any winter evening. A 50c box (post- 
paid) will burn several hours. Adds more com- 
fort and pleasure to the joy of an open fireplace. 


V. J. PEARSON, Box 226, Salem, Oregon 














GLADIOLI as you like them— gorgeous large blooms—every color 
imaginable. Ten glorious new creations for 1936. poe collections as 
only Kunderd’s can provide All offered in Kunderd’s new Illustrated 
Gladiolus Book Write for your copy today It's FREE 


A. E. KUNDERD INC. 116 Lincoln Way w, Goshen, Ind. 


eee. 2A AS FREE 






















YOU WILL WANT TO KEEP THIS SEED 
CATALOG as a GARDEN REFERENCE BOOK 


because it gives—Planting dates—Germination pe- 
riod—Colors & heights—Sowing suggestions—a 
description of all the best new and unusual 
flowers for 1936. 

Send for your pe ci , toder, “A colorful planting 

calen Both Free. 
CAMPBELL SEED STORE 
137 W. Colorado St. Pasadena, Calif. 
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The finest new developments in 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
and DELPHINIUMS — 


Inquire for catalog 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
Hybridizing Gardens Capitola, Calif. 






























Are you puzzled by irrigating, pruning, 
spraying? SUNSET will help you. Are you 
nonplused by shortenings, seasonings, leav- 
enings? SUNSET will advise you. Are you 
stumped by air-conditioning, weatherstrip- 
ping, roofing? SUNSET will counsel you. 
Are you perplexed by routing, entraining, 
sightseeing? SUNSET will guide you. Are 
you bewildered by camping, fishing, hunt- 
ing? SUNSET will inform you. Are you con- 
fused by grooming, shopping, charming? 
SUNSET will enlighten you. 

We try to answer the important ques- 
tions in the magazine itself, but if you have 
special problems of the garden, kitchen, 
workshop, vacation, or make-up box, write 
to us. Make your inquiry as specific as pos- 
sible; we shall make our answer as helpful 
as possible. Enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope for our reply. 














Secure / =e 
After years of active 


os of | 
service in business, Vern al 3 


Gill now spends his ‘‘Sunset” years en- 
joying his favorite hobby. 

When in middle life Vern and Mary 
Gill fully realized that many old men have 
to continue working, they set upon a plan 
to assure their own future independence. 

Their annuity now means security—a 
life income for both—guaranteed by one 
of the world’s largest and safest financial 
institutions. No more money worries! 

Write today for valuable free booklet 
"Annuitize Your Savings Dollar’ 
EDWARD F. BOLT 
Deferred and Immediate Annuities 
1635 Russ Bldg. San Francisco, Calif. 
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EAST ER OXALIS (shamrock) 


CKY Plant of the World. Send 
Now. Will bloom by EASTER. 
Comes in POT. This Gorgeous 
plant will grow bushy clusters of 
SHAMROCK like foliage and 
dainty Pink Flowers. Blooms in a 
FEW WEEKS and continues all 
season. Unexcelled for Hanging 
Baskets or Window Box. Get one 
ig? — window. BULB in POT 

— 2 for 25¢ — § for 50c. 
RRCADIA LODGE, $s State St., Westport, Conn. 


GLADIOLUS se EACH 


RETAIL: Choice of 300 world’s leading varieties, new and old, 
large bulbs, hi-altitude Northern grown, clean, vigorous, no 
thrips, guaranteed. WHOLESALE: Standard varieties, all 
sizes, priced right. Special Offer to SUNSET Readers: 50 
medium different, mixed, sent postpaid for $1 bill and 10 
stamp. Descriptive Catalog “S” sent FREE. 

PAUL BRANDON ROUTE ONE : BEND, OREGON 


UNUSUAL PLANTS 


Named Pyrethrum, named Delphiniums, rare 
Saxifragas, Gentians, Lewisias, rare Primulas, 
png Hardy Fuchsia, Washing- 
ton Wild Flowers, Blue Spiraeas, Cal- 
ypso Borealis. Unusual list of named 
sorts most attractively priced. 
Send for FREE Catalog; 
it pronounces names. 











RARE 













E.101 SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. DEPT. A 
) THE WORLD’S NEWEST & FINEST ROSES | 
ALL ROSE BUSHES 25¢ EACH—$2.75 PER DOZEN 
PLANT ROSE BUSHES NOW— Write for Catalogue 
PORT STOCKTON NURSERY, STOCKTON, CALIF. 








= Yard at 2810 E. Main St. Mail Rt. 1, Box 161 
i DBURPEE’S 


_ ZEINNIAS 
4 Packets 1O¢ 


Gorgeous Giant Dahlia-Flowered Zinnias 

4 best colors, Scarlet, Yellow, Lavender, Rose. 

1 Pkt. each (value 60c) postpaid for only 10c. 

_— s New Sced Catalog Free. Write today. 
ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers 

vv || 424 Burpee Building Philadelphia 


feet b 


BOYSENBERRIES! LARGEST VINEBERRY EVER 
PRODUCED, IMMENSE AND DELICIOUS. 
Plants Prepaid Direct From Original Planting. 
Guaranteed True to Name. Pamphlet. 4-$1.00; 
10-$2.00; 50-$7.50. Rancho Verdad, Mentone, Cal. 























GUARANTEED 
CATALOG MAILED ON REQUEST 


CROMBIE NURSERY 


8751 Foothill Blvd. Phone TR 1411 Oakland, Calif. 














KNITTING YARNS 


FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
for dresses,coats, sweaters, Afghans,etc. 
Lowest Prices. OVER 500 FREE SAMPLES. 
CLIVEDEN YARN CO., Dept. A-25, 711 Arch St., PHILA., PA. 





MAKE MONEY AT HOME 
BECOME AN EXPERT STYLE KNITTER 
Earn good money in spare time—after 
graduation. Work sold in our stores. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
Naomi E. Cleaves School of Knitting 
Dept. 5-$ 6513 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 


66 4 Oo X ”” the product which plays 


2 é an important part in 
(iron oxide) = <4] correction, height- 
ening the color of bloom and foliage. 
Many use it for killing snails, etc. 
“Irox” supplied by leading nursery 
dealers and garden departments. 


ROBERTS COMPANY 
“a. Capuchino Ave., Burlingame 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACT — 


and Power Lawnmower 








for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit ae , 
Low Prices - Easy Terms ¢ 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1027 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn, N 


A Practical, Proven Power Plow & GE 
Catalog 











FROM THE EDITORS’ NOTE BOOKS 


FROM OUR COLLECTION 
OF WESTERN VERSE 


On The Trail To The Spring 
by GEORGE W. ABBOTT 


Titts shail is wvelbade. 

Every morning I may read the news 

Of the past twenty-four hours! 

Two coyotes hunting rabbits, 

A thousand sharp hoofs of sheep, 

The dainty claw-marks of squirrels, 

A forked trail of blue grouse, 

Sometimes a mountain lion following the slim-legged deer! 
Nothing so dramatic this morning. 


Four horses passed by in the dawn, ( 
Three were shod—one was not, 

They ran here, j 
They were surprised there and stopped with sudden alertness. ! 


Loose gravel thrown around. 


Ten cows or more, 

Some with calves, 

Trooped to water. 

I’m on the same errand—hours later. 

I am the first human to register today. 

I’m looking for bear tracks this morning, 

The packer passed some on this trail that were six inches across. 

Yes, here is my gun in the same place— 

A feeling of protection swings on the same belt. 

I'd rather not overtake Bruin this morning! 

This gun is too humble for bears, 

Porcu pines are more in its class. 

No bears so far, and here is the clear, cold spring! 

The can of water doesn’t seem so heavy this morning, 

I have lots of wind, 

And letters from home are at my cabin, which the packer 
brought yesterday, f 

And 1 want to re-read them, and dream over them. 

So this old trail is less steep and I will hurry, 

But I wish I could stop this water from spilling down my arm! 

The air is filled with perfume, 

I climb up, up, up to my little castle 

Tip top of this rock pile, 

And dream about another long, steep trail 

Which I must climb to reach THE GIRL 

And a castle of our own, some day. 








































O; ALL the note books in 
this editorial office, none are more 
prized than the scrap books of 
as into which are tucked those 

its of verse that strike a respon- 
sive chord in our hearts. For the 
most part these private anthologies 
are made up of clippings, but oc- 
casionally we take the ink to copy 
in longhand, poems that have come 
to us via the manuscript basket and 
which for one reason or another 
cannot be used immediately in the 
magazine. 

That was the way with this “On 
the Trail to the Spring.” It came 
to us last summer from Mrs. G. R. 
Abbott of Kent, ‘Washington, with 
a little note saying that her son had 
written it while a fire guard in the 
Blue Mountains of Oregon and 
that she thought we might enjoy 
it. The lines were so refreshing, so 
thoroughly western, that we copied 
them, wondering if some time we 
might not be able to find a corner 
for them in the magazine. You will 
see that we did find a corner and 
that they fit perfectly both the 
space and the spirit of this par- 
ticular issue. 


And now for a bit of exciting 
news! Beginning next month SuN- 
SET comes out in a new dress—in 
fact, you will scarcely recognize her 
when she steps out of the mail box. 
Down underneath she will be the 
same practical, friendly magazine 
She has been for the past seven 
years, but outwardly she will be 
changed. That’s as much as we can 
tell you now, but we have a feeling 
that, in this new dress, SUNSET 
may set the style for home and 
garden magazines generally and 
that some of her eastern cousins 
may soon be adopting her ways. In 
any event, we know that you will 
like the surprises in store for you. 
—Lou RICHARDSON. 


S Adios 


? 
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47 Library of Priceless Information 


e Good news for the 134,274 
Western Families who file 
their Sunsets for constant use 

HOUSANDS of western families have, 


right at their finger tips, a complete library 
of information on home building, garden- 
ing, outdoor life, and travel. Itis theirreference 
tile of SUNSET Magazines, more treasured 


than the volumes of a valuable Encyclopedia. 

Each month SUNSET brings “What's New 
In Western Living’ to 205,376 interested 
families. So many of you told us that you re- 
ferred constantly to your SUNSET files to 
solve recurring home problems that we de- 
signed SUNSET’S blue fabricoid binder to 
keep your copies in a convenient, permanent 
book. The wide demand for it prompted a 
special inquiry by our staff of interviewers 


who, in a two-year survey, have talked to 
over 15,000 SUNSET subscribers. We found 
that 134,274 of you keep your complete 
copies permanently. Another 28,752 families 
clip from the magazine and file part of it. 

The increasing demand for SUNSET binders 
has made it possible for us to lower our 
price for the time being. Now you may have 
as many as you need—for only fifty cents 
each, postpaid. So, all of you can . 


Gave Your Sunsets 
IN THIS LOVELY BLUE FABRIKOID BINDER 


Each binder holds a full year of SUNSET 
Magazines within its attractive covers. It has 
the appearance of those encyclopedias-in- 
one-volume which are so popular now 
Strong, springy rods, which come with the 
binder, hold every copy in place without an 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO 


issue missing, or a cover torn... a whole 


years information quickly accessible for in 
stant use. 


SENT POSTPAID 50 


NOTE.—-We have a few binders definitely dated for 
1934 and 1935 volumes. If you request it, you may have 
these as long as they last 








SUNSET MAGAZINE 


| enclose $ Name 
for SUNSET pee aa 
binder(s) to be sent 
postpaid. P ©. 


576 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, California 


State 




















PENNIES-PER-DAY 
WITH A MODERN 


AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATER 


F year-’round abundant living and a happy home, 
can any luxury top instant hot water —all you want, 
when you want it—at the turn of a faucet? 


“LUXURY,” yes—but no longer costly. Today's 
1936 GAS AUTOMATICS (most efficient, dependa- 
ble water heating appliances ever developed) are offered 
at history's most appealing prices and terms. Unmatched 
too for economy of upkeep and operation. 

Pay as you save. Save as you use. Yet never stint the family 
for any requirement from morning shave to weekly wash. 

Ask your Gas Company, Plumber or Appliance Dealer for 
advice and estimates, free. If you have an old, inefficient or 
hand-operated water heater of any type, now is the time to 
modernize. Inquire too about FHA loans or new, thrift-budget 
plan. Start now enjoying years of carefree hot water comfort— 
night and day—with GAS, the Modern Fuel. 


MAKE SURE the water heater 
you select bears the Blue Star Ap- 
proval Seal of the American Gas 
Association and has a capacity 
sufficient for your family’s needs. 


THE MODERN FUEL 


Pacific Coast Gas Association, Inc. 


( A non-profit service organization of 
which your Gas Company is a member 


447 Sutter Street ... San Francisco, California 





